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Two Sections - 


Section One 





EDITOR'S NOTEBOOK ... 


"Isn't school fun?" 


That's what the three little girls on the cover of SAFETY 
EDUCATION seem to be saying as they bend to theii 


school work. 


Children just like these little ones (the picture was taken 
at Hitch Elementary School in Chicago) are returning to 
schools all over the nation this month, bright, sun-tanned 
and ready for the year ahead. It's wonderful to see them 
back—it's a little sad, too, to think of the many others 
who are not back in school, boys and girls who have been 
crippled this summer because of an accident—a simple, 
unnecessary accident which has robbed them of the ability 
to walk and run, to play with other children—in some cases, 
an accident which has robbed them of life itself. 


Safety education is a necessity—and a challenge. Boys 
and girls must be taught how to live safely as they are 
taught how to live abundantly in every area of education. 
Their lives, and the way they live them, are important to 
us—and to the nation as a whole. It is our responsibility 
to instill in these young people the attitudes, and the 
means, by which they can live a long life and a good one. 


And so, this first issue of SAFETY EDUCATION for the 
1957-58 school year comes to you to lend assistance in 
your job of devising ways in which the school environment 


can be made ever safer, and in which the children them- 
selves can reach an attitude of brotherhood and safety 
that will ensure their future against foreseen hazards and 
make it as bright as their faces glow during these first 
opening days of September. 


As you go through the issue, you will find material of 
interest whether you are primarily interested in the ele- 
mentary, secondary or college area. A program to make 
small boys and girls more alert pedestrians, a secondary 
school safety council which has produced fine results in a 
California school, a dramatic demonstration of traffic 
safety for college aged young people—these are just a 
few of the offerings this month. Others delve into firearms 
safety through a school organization, driver education, 
safety on the college campus and in-service training in 
safety for classroom teachers. 


School is fun! No one can tell us that more than the 
child who can't go to school because he is sick—or has 
been injured. That there are not more of these children 
is due only to the dedicated efforts of thousands of school 
administrators, safety supervisors, principals and teachers. 
We hope this issue of SAFETY EDUCATION will help get 
your safety program off to a good start, will give you 
ideas, news and methods which will keep those children 
in your schools in school, whole, happy and eager to learn. 


BEVERLY THOMPSON 
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Section One 


A mischievous little character in a top hat helped 
make Pittsfield school children safer pedestrians. 
A "Walk Safely Campaign,” may be needed in your 
system to remind the children of their safety rules. 


By Alice V. Coffey 
Supervisor of Safety 

Pittsfield Public Schools 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


Right: Wandering Willy, the 

Traffic Dilly, shows what pedestrians 
should not do: play in the street, get 
out of a car on the street side, 


thumb a ride, run between parked cars. 
Far right: Children at one school 
receive awards for showing that 


they know sofety rules. 


Pittsfield Meets “Wandering 


ee HAT did Wandering Willy do today?” 

These words were echoed by some 
3,000 Pittsfield, Massachusetts, elementary 
school children every morning for almost a 
week in May, 1956, as they pored over the 
pages of the local Berkshire Eagle. 


Wearing an elongated, black-checkered top 
hat, Wandering Willy, the Traffic Dilly, high- 
lighted an enormously successful and extensive 
campaign on pedestrian safety carried on in the 
Pittsfield public schools. 

The drive, called the “Walk Safely Cam- 
paign,” was sponsored by the local American 
Legion post, directed by the safety supervisor 
of the Pittsfield Public Schools and Captain 
Camille Marcel, head of the Traffic Bureau 
of the Pittsfield Police Department. 

In the Wandering Willy contest, as part of 
the campaign, a picture was published every 
night for six nights in the Eagle showing Willy 
disregarding the most elementary rules of pedes- 
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trian safety. Pupils cut out the pictures, brought 
them to school the next day with their explana- 
tions of why Willy’s actions were unsafe. Al- 
though this is essentially negative teaching, the 
bulk of the successful campaign “accentuated 
the positive” benefits of safe actions, attitudes. 

Safety assemblies held on each of Pittsfield’s 
19 elementary school playgrounds started off 
the month-long campaign. Honest-to-goodness 
traffic lights, both the automatic and pedestrian- 
actuated types, with the necessary control boxes, 
were transported from school to school and set 
into operation through the cooperation of the 
Pittsfield Signal and Alarm Department. 

With groups of children gathered before 
them in semi-circles on the playground, Cap- 
tain Marcel or Officer Joseph Monteleone ex- 
plained the meaning of the green, red, yellow 
and yellow-red lights as they flashed in sequence 
on the automatic signal. To spotlight the im- 
portance of not only knowing but putting their 
knowledge into action, volunteer pupils came 





Willy” 


forth from the student body and demonstrated 
when to cross and when not to cross the street. 
Then pupils themselves operated the push- 
button light, proving to their schoolmates that 
they knew how to put safety rules into practice. 

Officer Merton J. Vincent followed the dem- 
onstrations with a talk in which he stressed safe 
walking, safe bicycle riding and traffic rules 
highlighting the slogan: “Be Wise! Use Your 
Eyes! Walk Safely—Your Life Depends On 
It!” Pupils then stepped to the microphone 
recalling one of the rules he had mentioned 
which they would try very hard to obey. 

In concluding the safety rallies, I outlined 
details of the drive and the Wandering Willy 
picture contest. Primary grade pupils received 
bookmarks which, when colored, completed the 
reminder, “Cross Only When the Red and 
Yellow Lights Show Together.” (In Pittsfield, 
all street traffic stops when red and yellow 
lights show together. Pedestrians move with 
this signal.) Pupils in grades three through 


six received bulletins explaining how to win 
the forthcoming Wandering Willy contest. 

Classroom activities, including formulation 
of pedestrian codes, displays, use of the minia- 
ture traffic light, safety slogans, films, etc., 
further stimulated the drive. And practically 
all the pupils willingly collected and reported 
on Willy’s misdemeanors in Safety Answer leaf- 
lets. The final activity was answering the ques- 
tion: “What Can Boys and Girls Do to Pre- 
vent Pedestrian Accidents?” 

Simple awards help to promote interest, too. 
More than 3,000 red, white and blue “Walk 
Safely” buttons were earned by pupils who re- 
ported correctly on the Traffic Dilly pictures; 
attractive gold leather blue ribbon awards were 
given to 125 classroom winners; a five-dollar 
gift certificate was presented, with an award 
inscribed with the American Legion seal, to 
the 19 school winners. 

Interest ran high throughout the entire drive, 
which was a shining example of how effective 
cooperation pays off. Wandering Willy became 
a popular figure with young and old alike. 
Better yet, Willy served a major purpose— 
to impress upon others that he was not the only 
Traffic Dilly. He brought home to all the reali- 
zation that it behooved them to avoid the 
Traffic Dilly’s mistakes lest Willy’s hat might 
fit them, too!® 
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We Fly the 


HERE isn’t much that’s glamorous or spec- 


# tacular about a high school organization 
dedicated to preventing accidents. Safety sel- 
dom gains the spotlight unless it’s backed by 
interested, alert teen-agers who are willing to 
turn their nimble minds to dramatic projects 
improving the safety of their school surround- 
ings and the safety attitudes of their classmates. 

Meetings of Berkeley High’s student safety 
council were, frankly, uninteresting and poorly 
attended until we devised a new method of 
selecting our student members. For years, mem- 
bership on the council was attained by appoint- 
ment: either as representatives of allied school 
organizations or by the heads of the various 
school departments. Many of these appointees 
had no interest in safety, therefore the accident 
prevention program lagged. 


Far more satisfactory is our present safety 
council organization composed of students who 
have demonstrated their willingness to serve by 
voluntarily selecting this activity. These students 
are always present at safety meetings, held twice 
each month during after-school hours, and 
they are full of ideas and ready to work. 

One of the first areas these students decided 
to tackle was that of student safety conscious- 
ness, by doing something to make fellow stu- 
dents realize the need for improving safety con- 
ditions and maintaining a safety consciousness 
among the student body. The answer: flying a 
Green Cross flag in the main hall of the school 
every accident-free day. When an _ accident 
occurred, the flag would be taken down and a 
large black flag flown in its place. 








With the help of the Board of Control (stu- 
dent council) and the principal, a Green Cross 
flag was purchased. A showcase in the main 


| 
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Green Cross Flag 


hall was assigned to the safety council for the 
posting of bulletins, pamphlets and seasonal 
safety suggestions, along with newspaper clip- 
pings telling of local accidents. 

The Green Cross flag hangs from above the 
safety exhibit following each accident-free week. 
When an accident occurs, this flag is taken 
down and a large black one flown in its place. 

A reportable accident is one which resulted 
in a person’s absence for at least one-half day 
of school. Any injury sustained in athletic 
activities beyond the regular school day is not 
included as an injury accident. 

To pinpoint and emphasize the areas on the 
campus where accidents are occurring, an up- 
to-date chart is maintained from week to week. 
Areas selected are the science buildings, shops, 
music building, boys’ gym and girls’ gym and 
the academic building. A strip of green tape is 
credited weekly on the chart to those areas 
with an accident-free record. A strip of black 
tape indicates that an accident occurred. 

The re-vitalized safety council has accom- 
plished other projects, too. Some of them: (1) 
shower room floors re-finished to prevent slip- 
ping; (2) place card designed with specific 
instructions for fire and air raid drills and 
placed in each room; (3) shrubs removed, 
hedges trimmed to increase driver visibility on 
streets adjacent to school; (4) proper signs 
placed on hallway doors to insure safe direc- 
tional flow of traffic between classes; (5) sug- 
gestions made for greater safety in laboratories; 
6) current consideration of a plan to safety- 
check and issue safety stickers to all student 
automobiles driven to and from school. 


Our safety council is a small, workable or- 


Posting the Green Cross flag over the safety bulletin board 
to symbolize an accident-free week are these Berkeley 
High safety council members. Right: the author. 


ganization of only 10 to 12 students. Four 
faculty members smooth the way as sponsors. 
Its voice is heard beyond the school, too. The 
president automatically becomes a member of 
an East Bay Student Council. 

Students must get real encouragement and 
support in order to keep their enthusiasm for 
safety high. The first essential is a safety- 
minded principal who will direct the engineer- 
ing staff to make necessary repairs and altera- 
tions. The school newspaper should also report 
on projects carried on, with recognition to the 
safety council as sponsoring agency. 

At Berkeley High, safety activities have be- 
come a concern of every student. Each student 
must do his part to live and act safely in order 
to keep the Green Cross flag flying!®@ 


A newly-revitalized student safety council in this 


high school has made every student sit up, take 


By John S. Urlaub 
Director, Driver. Education 
Advisor, Student. Safety Council 
Berkeley High School 

Berkeley, California 


notice and be responsible for accident prevention. 
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Between-Halves 
Bombshell . . . 
for Safety 


By Beverly Thompson 


TT. HE day was warm, and the hills behind the 

football stadium were bright with autumn 
hues of russet, brown and gold. It was Saturday 
1956—a “football Sat- 
urday” at Loras College in Dubuque, Iowa 
and the two teams had just filed off the field 
for their half-time rest. 


afternoon, November 3, 


A thousand football fans settled back in their 
seats preparing to be entertained by half-time 
hi-jinks. What they saw was, instead, a surprise 
and a shock—a graphic, hard-hitting demon- 
stration of the forward force of a car traveling 
at high speed. 

This 
demonstration was intended to give college stu- 
dents—and their elders—the vivid experience 
of trying to stop a car going 20, 40 and 60 
miles an hour “on a dime,” before they might 
learn it the hard way. The purpose: to under- 


For this half-time show was different. 


line the wisdom of safe driving. 
Dramatic? Definitely, this demonstration was 
a dramatic part of the traffic safety program 
at Loras College, a program which is dedicated 
throughout to bringing students back to school 
safely when they leave in an automobile. But 
it was only a part of a dynamic program which 
is carried on before every dance, every game, 
every vacation during which students are going 
to be using cars. 
nation 
are becoming increasingly concerned about the 
problem of student traffic accidents before and 


College authorities throughout the 
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after college functions and while students are 
hurrying home and back to school at holiday 
time. This problem does not include only col- 
lege students. Any student who drives may take 
a chance when he is in a hurry, and high school 
administrators are also earnestly endeavoring 
to find ways of bringing traffic safety to the 
attention of each young driver. 

Loras’s idea of devoting the half-time of one 
football game to an aspect of traffic safety that 
lends itself well to dramatic treatment was one 
of the methods they used last year to underline 
the traffic safety problem to the very people 
whom it directly concerned. 

The plan used was this: three police squad 
cars, representing the Dubuque police, the 
sheriff's office and the Iowa State Highway 
Patrol respectively, were lined up at the east 
goal post line of the field. In front of each one 
was a pile of eight-foot-wide canvas. 

“We are going to demonstrate the distance 
it takes your car to stop when it is traveling at 
various speeds,” said Vaughn Gayman, public- 
ity director at Loras, over the loudspeaker. 

A siren howled. Two bandsmen picked up 
one end of one of the canvas strips. The band 
started to play “In My Merry Oldsmobile.” 

“Here are National Safety Council figures on 
cars traveling 20 miles per hour. These cars 
are going 29 feet per second. They travel 22 
feet in the ‘thinking time’ it takes you to see a 
potential hazard and put your foot on the brake. 
Your car travels 50 more feet before you stop!” 
The bandsmen dragged the strip of canvas to 
the five-yard line of the field. 

Another siren screeched. “At 40 miles per 
hour, your car is traveling 59 feet per second. 





A small college in lowa battles its student traffic safety problem 
with a dramatic, between-halves safety demonstration that high 
schools, other colleges might want to emulate... . 


‘Thinking time’ requires 44 feet—you slide 205 
feet.” ‘Two bandsmen picked up the end of the 
second canvas strip and ran with it to the 40- 
yard line as the band played, “Highways Are 
Happy Ways.” 

There was a gasp as the third siren wailed, 
and two more uniformed bandsmen started 
down the field as Gayman announced: “At 
60 miles per hour, your car travels 88 feet per 
second—66 feet in the time it takes to see a 
hazard and get your foot on the brake. You 
slide 465 feet before the car stops.” The bands- 
men unrolled the strip the entire length of the 
field. The taped sound of an immense crash 
thundered over the stands. The band played, 
“There’s A Long, Long Trail A-Winding.” 

The response was immediate—and so telling 
that Loras plans to hold a half-time program 
dedicated to traffic safety every year. 

As is too often true, Loras College had to 
learn the hard way that a traffic safety pro- 
gram was imperative for car-dependent stu- 
dents. The idea for such a program had been 
revolving around in Vaughn Gayman’s mind 
for several months when a near-fatal accident 
involving five Loras students on their way home 
to a Thanksgiving vacation in 1955 spurred 
him to action. The students were persuaded to 
exhibit their wrecked car on the campus and 
spearhead a safety drive. Safe driving pledges 
were issued, and every student driver was urged 
to sign at convenient tables placed around 
campus. Stickers were printed to paste on cars. 
Students read a great deal about traffic safety 
in The Lorian, student newspaper. The result: 


Right: Police cars of the city of Dubuque, sheriff's office 
and lowa Highway Patrol are parked at the head of 
canvas strips cut in lengths and spread on the field in 
lengths equivalent to the stopping distances of cars. 


Below: As a siren wails, bandsmen rush out onto the field 
lugging a canvas strip depicting stopping distance at 60 
miles per hour. 


no traffic accidents involving Loras College stu- 

dents during the entire Christmas vacation. 

The campaign was continued in Lorian arti- 
cles throughout the year, with emphasis in- 
tensified before school dances, other functions. 

Backbone of the safety program at Loras has 
been The Lorian. One issue in the year is dedi- 
cated to traffic safety, with articles, editorials 
and cartoons urging students to be adult in as- 
suming the responsibility of getting where 
they’re going safely. 

Last year, The Lorian had a big part in the 
Home—and Back for the Holidays” campaign 
conducted before the Christmas holidays by the 
Loras Student Senate. 


Is your school faced with a traffic safety 
problem? The answer must be emphatically 
yes. What are you doing about it? Loras’s 
and it is bringing results 
to this small Iowa school. You might take a 
leaf from Loras’s plan book and do something 
similar yourselves. 


and please!® 


answer is a gsood one 


The results will surprise— 
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Safety educators from all over the nation will 


meet in Chicago October 2! to 25 for the 


National Safety Congress. Seeking to find answers 


to their accident problems, they'll explore 


every area of school safety at this biggest 


Project: 


of school safety meetings .. . 


Planning a Future 


Unmarred by Accidents 


os 50,462,000 children and young peo- 

ple from five to twenty-four years old bend 
over their lessons in schools all over the nation 
next October 21 to 25, a searching look into 
their future will be taken by a large group of 
educators meeting in Chicago. 

Che occasion will be the School and College 
Sessions of the 45th National Safety Congress 
and Exposition, to be held at the Morrison 
Hotel. 

Whether the future of those 50,000,000 young 
people will be safe, happy and unmarred by 
serious injury through accidents will be the 
concern of these men and women, who will 
meet to delve into the accident problems of our 
nation’s students and the programs carried on 
by schools to eliminate or reduce those problems. 

Theme of this year’s Congress is taken from 
the all-out effort of the National Safety Council 
to gain public support for safety measures 
Back the Attack On Accidents. Those who 
attend the School and College Sessions will 
study school safety from every angle, examining 
the programs now being carried on throughout 
the country, learning about the newest develop- 
ments in safety education in the community, the 
schools and the classrooms, discussing with each 
other their accident problems, and, through dis- 
cussion, arriving at solutions to those problems. 

Safety supervisors, school administrators, prin- 
cipals, teachers, parents and many others inter- 
ested in school safety education will be among 
those attending the School and College Sessions. 
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If you want what will amount to a short course 
if you want to meet 
those people who are leaders in safety through 
their long records of solid accomplishment in 
the prevention of accidents 


in school safety education 


if you have ques- 
tions you want answered, or feel your expe- 
rience may help someone else get over the 
hurdles of a serious accident problem—you 
should not miss placing yourself in Chicago’s 
Morrison Hotel during the week of October 
21 0 2: 

The sessidns will get off to a flying start on 
Monday afternoon, October 21, when a na- 
“A Con- 
tinuing Program of Education for Safe Living.” 
The opening address will be followed by indi- 


tionally known educator will outline 


vidual previews of five evening discussion ses- 
sions and will feature talks by safety educators 
who will lead those discussions, on (1) the 
schools and fire safety, (2) safety programs for 
school personnel, 
Scout 


3) the meaning of the Boy 
1958 Safety Good Turn program to 
schools and colleges, (4) safety in the physical 
education program, and (5) safety in the prac- 
tical arts. 

Following this first afternoon session, a recep- 
tion will honor Mary May Wyman, first person 
in the history of safety education to become 
an honorary member of the School and College 
Conference. Miss Wyman, supervisor of safety 
and special education for the public schools of 
Louisville, Kentucky, is one of the founders 
of the Safety Education Supervisors and Ele- 





Fourth Presbyterian Church, Palmolive Building, Chicago. 


mentary School sections of the National Safety 
Council and has been a dedicated worker in the 
safety education movement for many years. 

School people will roll up their sleeves and 
get to work on Monday evening, when the 
discussion session on the five areas of the school 
safety program introduced at the afternoon 
session, will begin. Here there will be the op- 
portunity of questioning, discussing, learning 
what others are doing in specific areas, what 
needs to be done. This year the discussions will 
last for set periods of time, at the close of which 
people will move on to other discussion groups 
for learning experiences in other areas of safety. 
This is planned so that those attending the 
Sessions can get as much as possible out of the 
offerings being made, and so that more than 
one subject area can be explored without miss- 
ing other valuable opportunities. 


Everyone can find his own special area on 


Tuesday, which has been planned as a special 


day in which elementary, secondary and college 
educators can get together in their own groups 
to discuss safety problems relating to their par- 
ticular areas. 

Elementary school educators will take part in 
“Elementary School Day,” an entire day full 
of worthwhile experiences and discussions about 
the safety program as it pertains particularly 
to elementary schools and their pupils. The 


objective of this day is to take a new look at 
the world in which children are growing up, 
and derive therefrom their safety needs. On 
these needs will be based an activity program 
for the newly-reactivated Elementary School 
Section. Tuesday morning, the viewpoint on 
safety education of the Elementary School Sec- 
tion will be outlined by James Mann, principal 
of Hubbard Woods School, Winnetka, Illinois, 
and chairman, of the Steering Committee for 
“Elementary School Day.” 


Mrs. Clifton B. Utley, NBC commentator and 
director of the Midwest office of the Institute 
of International Education, will speak on “The 
Changing World in Which Our 
School Children Are Living.” The group will 
split into three smaller groups to exchange ideas 
and reach solid conclusions on ““What the Facts 
of This World Mean in Terms of Safety Educa- 
tion for These Children.” 


Elementary 


A symposium on the facts of population mo- 
bility in the U. 
in safety education will be held Tuesday after- 


S. today and their importance 


noon, with specific attention being given areas 
of (1) change of residence, (2) vacation mo- 
bility, (3) the migrant worker, 
family. 


+) the military 
After speakers have delved into these 
subjects, discussion groups will explore the areas 
further to learn what the facts mean in terms 
of safety education for the elementary school- 
aged child. 

At the evening meeting, the group will de- 
velop a blueprint for safety needs of elementary 
children which will be based on the discussions 
that have been taking place. Ida Ooley, super- 
visor, Elementary Schools, Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, will give a synthesis 
of all the reports of the discussion groups. 

Those people whose field of interest concerns 
bus transportation will find Tuesday sessions 
planned in their area also. The Tuesday morn- 
ing session on bus transportation features a sym- 
posium on “How Can We Protect Pupils Cross- 
ing Highways to Board Or After Alighting 
from a School Bus?” Symposium speakers will 
Legislation—The School 
School Bus 
and School Bus Passenger 


go into four areas: 
Bus STOP Law; 
Driver Education; 
Instruction. 


Enforcement; 


“How Safe Is School Transportation?” is the 
subject of the afternoon session. It will explore 
two aspects of school bus accidents: “How 
Much Do We Know About Them? How Can 
We Find Out More About Them?” and “The 
Most Common Causes of Liability Suits Against 
School Districts and Personnel.” 


Continued on page #0) 
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VIRGINIA WHEELER 
Supervisor, Safety and 
School Lunch 

Jefferson County Schools 
Louisville, Kentucky 


STANLEY McKEE 
Principal 

Lincoln School 
Highland Park, Illinois 


MRS. DARLEEN STEPHENS 
Health Education Coordinator 
Director of Safety 

Davidson County Schools 
Nashville, Tennessee 


JESS CEARLEY, PH.D. 
Director of Physical Education, 
Health and Safety 

Amarillo Public Schools 
Amarillo, Texas 


WENDELL H. EMERY 
Director of Health, Safety 
Grand Rapids Public Schools 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


MRS. CECILE HUDSON 
Supervisor 

Health, Physical Education, Safety 
Little Rock Public Schools 

Little Rock, Arkansas 


ELIZA E. CALLAS 

Representative, Safety Education 
Montgomery County Public Schools 
Kensington, Maryland 


What About I 


We asked this question: Subject matter teachers 
are required to satisfy certification requirements 
during their pre-service preparation. This is not 
so in general safety education, yet every ele- 
mentary teacher must incorporate some safety 
in her teaching. What kind of in-service assist- 
ance will help her most? 


VIRGINIA WHEELER: 
HE teacher must believe in safety educa- 
tion, must set an example of safe living, and 
must feel secure in training children to survive 
in our present day environment. 

School administrators should exert leadership 
in providing in-service safety assistance for 
their teachers. 

For the last two years, our superintendent, 
his assistant superintendents and _ supervisors 
have provided workshops in the various areas 
of instruction, conducted by the general and 
special supervisors in language arts, music, art, 
physical education and safety. ‘Teachers co- 
operated with the supervisors in planning the 
program of the workshop. 

The Board of Education gave credit toward 
salary increment for each workshop not to 
exceed four workshops for each teacher. Teach- 
ers may take additional workshops without 
credit toward salary increment. The small 
registration fees paid by teachers were used 
to defray current expenditures such as mate- 
rials. The remainder after expenditures was 
used for resource materials to the teachers as 
a refund. Fifteen hours were required as a 
minimum for each workshop. All workshops 
were held in a centrally located county school. 

The schedule of last year’s safety workshop 
in November was arranged for three weekly 
meetings, each a five-hour session. The teach- 
ers wanted a session of this length. The time: 
3:30 p.m. to 9:00 p.m. with half an hour for 





forum-in-print 


ervice Training 


dinner in the school lunch room for a small 
charge. Hours from 3:30 to 5:30 were devoted 
to orientation, general discussion, resource help 
from the school bus and physical education su- 
pervisors. Following dinner, teachers viewed, 
discussed and evaluated films and _ filmstrips. 
During the last two hours, teachers had an op- 
portunity to examine resource materials and 
books, to select materials suitable for their 
needs, to give reports on their classroom activi- 
ties, display the work of the children, exchange 
ideas, study student accident reports for use as 
a basis for curriculum, and to discuss other 
phases of safety. The supervisor supplied the 
teachers with two college textbooks, professional 
and educational safety literature and materials 
for their study during the workshop. The clos- 
ing session was devoted to a written evaluation 
by the teachers and a summary by the director. 
These workshops give our teachers oppor- 
tunities to gain information, to share partici- 
pation, and receive inspiration; to receive help 
for their present need, to secure authentic, up- 
to-date resources, and to receive professional 
aid from a person who is in touch with both 
national and local school safety programs. 


STANLEY McKEE: 

In lieu of many colleges providing the begin- 
ning teacher with information about safety 
needs of children, the schools are faced with 
the problems of: (1) developing a functional 
philosophy of safety; (2) providing the teacher 
with the know-how to meet problems as they 
arise. 

One way to help the teacher through an in- 
service program is to provide her with a manual 
of directions, developed by the school system, 
that relate to her immediate safety situation. 
Flanking this with actual demonstrations 
through simulated experiences that relate to 
fire drills, patrolling, bicycle tests, where the 
teacher plays the role of the child, is helpful. 


MRS. DARLEEN STEPHENS: 
In-service assistance for elementary teachers 


presents many problems. Some of the most 


in Safety? 


persistent are: 1) the rapid increase in num- 


ber of teachers to be reached, (2) high per- 
centage of turnover in teaching personnel, and 

3) the difficulty of getting a proportionate 
share of the in-service time for this relatively 
new member of the curriculum. 

The safety education supervisor must devise 
ways of providing in-service assistance which 
will take these limitations into consideration. 
Individual conferences are the most effective, 
but there are just too many teachers! Indi- 
vidual visits on an invitation basis must be the 
limit of this type of assistance. 

The supervisor must use other devices, then, 
too. I meet with the teachers at scheduled 
faculty meetings during the school year on 
problems which vary according to the needs 
of the school. Another effective way of reach- 
ing each teacher is through having one person 
on each faculty designated as safety sponsor. 
It is possible to have in-service meetings with 
these teacher safety sponsors several times dur- 
ing the year. The county-wide program is 
planned by this group, thus moving the lead- 
ership from the supervisor to each local school. 
I also send a newsletter, “Green Light for 
Safety,” which serves as a clearing house for 
successful practices, announcements, available 
materials and pertinent county-wide accident 
facts. Copies of the annual analysis of acci- 
dents to Davidson County school children are 
sent to each teacher with suggestions for using 
the facts in safety instruction. 

Elementary teachers need an understanding 
of characteristics and safety needs of children at 
different age levels. They need help on develop- 
ing resource units on different grade levels. 
Workshops at nearby teacher training insti- 
tutions have assisted in meeting these needs. 
Scholarships and college credit make this type 
of in-service education profitable. 

JESS CEARLEY, PH.D.: 

Merely using text materials or a manual of 
safety instruction is a pedantic approach which 
does not assure the teacher or the school of 


Continued on page 19) 
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for Safe Drivers 


A report of a survey by the Driver Education Section on the progress 
made in legislation for state financial support for driver education. 


By Ivan Eland 


Staff Representative 

Driver Education Section 
School and College Division 
National Safety Council 


-IGH school driver education is an essential 
if the terrible toll of automobile accidents 
today is to be reduced. 


{n more and more states, legislators, aghast 
at the mounting array of injuries and deaths on 
the highway, are turning to state financial sup- 
port of driver education courses in high school 
as an important part of the solution to a serious 
traffic During this year alone, state 
legislative bodies in 25 states have considered 


problem. 


some type of enabling or permissive legislation 

that which enables or permits schools or stu- 
dents, at their own discretion, to establish o1 
take courses in driver education but does not 
compel them to do so) for financial support of 
these courses. 


In seven states, legislation was passed. Eight- 
een states have considered but failed to enact 
enabling or permissive legislation giving finan- 
cial assistance for high school driver education 
for reasons which will be brought out later in 
this article. 


The rapid rise of driver education is shown 
by the fact that in the four years from 1951, 
when the state financial support movement was 
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started in Pennsylvania, to 1955, only seven 
states (California, Pennsylvania, Louisiana, 
Maine, Florida, Michigan and Delaware) 
passed such legislation. Yet this year alone, 
seven additional states joined the roster of 
states which support high school driver educa- 
tion with state funds! 

What are the provisions of driver education 
bills that passed and became law? Why did 
proposed legislation fail in the 18 states which 
refused such legislation? What are some of the 
provisions of bills passed by the various states? 
What methods were used to solicit public sup- 
port, so necessary in passing any type of legisla- 
tion? 

The Driver Education Section of the National 
Safety Council, interested in the answers to 
these questions, has just completed a survey 
of the progress made in state financial support 
of driver education, provisions of proposed and 
passed legislation, unique features of some of 
the bills, reasons for the defeat of other bills, 
and the ways used to arouse the public to sup- 
port of these programs through this type of 
legislation. 

A brief summary of the legislation passed in 
the 14 states which now support driver educa- 
tion with state funds is contained in the box on 
the next page. 

Proof that state support of driver education 
programs is the boost needed to train our youth 





of the states which 
passed enabling or permissive legislation in 1955 


to be safe drivers: four 


have increased the number of schools offering 
driver education by 75 per cent, although the 
national increase in schools offering the pro- 


gram was only 17 per cent. These four states 
also increased their number of students trained 
by 141 per cent in the face of a national in- 
crease of only 22 per cent. Remember—these 
laws do not compel the schools to offer a course 
nor do they compel a student to take the course 


in driver education. 


How did the states find the money to support 


these programs, and how is the dis- 


tributed? 


money 


All of the legislative proposals, those passed 
and those defeated, fell into eight fund-raising 
categories. Funds are raised: (1) through gen- 
eral appropriation or general school funds; (2) 
by increasing the fee for an operator’s license; 

3) by increasing the vehicle registration fee; 


t) by increasing or using part of the estab- 
lished fee for chauffeur’s licenses; (5) by apply- 
ing fees from learner’s permits; (6) by increas- 


ing fines for violations; (7) by charging an 
additional fee of $5 for special license plates 
hearing the car owner’s initials (New Hamp- 
shire) ; or (8) by a combination of any of the 


above. 


Distribution to schools has been taken care 
of in either of two ways, with some states using 
allocated to 
$10 


basis, or on the basis of teacher’s 


modifications. Funds have been 


schools either on a_ per-pupil-trained 
through $35 
salary and equipment. In some states, the state 
stipulates that the student successfully complete 
the course. 
the 


enrolled in the course. 


In others, the state pays the sub- 


sidy on basis of the number of students 


Almost as important as the bill itself, when 
legislature time comes around, is the publicity 


Continued on next page) 





Yeor Source of Funds 


1951, 1957 


State 


Pennsylvania 


STATE FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF HIGH SCHOOL DRIVER EDUCATION 


$2 increase on learner's fee 


Distribution of Funds 


Minimum of $10 per trained pupil 
—Now based on fraction unit di- 
vided into $32. 


California 
Louisiana 


Maine 
Florida 


Michigan 


Delaware 
Utah 


New Hampshire 


W. Virginia 
N. Carolina 


Oregon 


Connecticut 


Illinois 





1953, 1957 


1955 


1955, 1957 
1955, 1957 


Separate law provides a penalty 
assessment of $1 for every $20 of 
traffic fines (or fraction thereof) 


By general appropriation 


By general appropriation 


25¢ added to annual 
cense fee 


driver's |li- 


$1 added to each driver's license 
fee (every 3 years) 

35¢ added to the annual 
feur's license fee 

State 
gram 


chauf- 
Department conducts pro- 


$1 on every motor vehicle regis- 
tered 

$5 service fee for initial number 
plates (personal initials on license 
plate—in addition to regular |li- 
cense plate fee) 

Specially appropriated funds 

$1 added to every motor vehicle 
registered 


$1 added to operator's (2 years) 
and chauffeur's license (1 year) 
Driver's license increased from $2 


to $5 


Raised driver's license fee from $1 
to $3 (3 years) 


75% of the excess cost not to ex- 
ceed $35 per pupil 


50-50 matching with a maximum 
of $15 state aid 

$10 per trained pupil 
Distributed on basis of a unit 
equals 175 students trained —$400 
for teacher's salary, $300 for 
equipment 

Up to $25 per trained pupil 


Up to $30 per trained pupil (re- 
gardless of passing grade) 
Distributed to schools, public and 
private including parochial on 
equal basis as determined by com- 
missioner 

Up to $20 per trained pupil 
Proportionate share of funds based 
on school administrative unit's cur- 
rent annual enrollment of eligible 
pupils 

75% of the cost of conducting the 
course up to $20 per pupil en- 
rolled 

$10 per student enrolled in course 
—if payments exceed available 
funds, monies can be obtained 
from general fund. 

Up to $30 per trained pupil 
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Sane Dollars for Safe Drivers 
Continued from preceding page) 

that is given to the proposed law. Several ex- 
cellent methods were used in various states to 
inform the public of the problem of financing 
good programs of driver education and to solicit 
its support in passing legislation which would 
pay for driver education programs. 

Illinois and Louisiana computed a county- 
by-county survey comparing the cost of acci- 
dents with the cost of driver education for all 
North Carolina made up a 
kit of 15 cards explaining the what, why, how 
and when of financing driver education in that 
state. The Texas Federation of Women’s Clubs 
provided over 600 roadside billboards which 
carried a message in support of financial aid 
Regardless of what type 
of publicity is used, however, it is important 
that all state and local organizations work 
closely together to inform the electorate. 


eligible students. 


to driver education. 


Let’s look at some provisions of the bills: 


Six legislative proposals would require all 
people under 18 years old to complete a course 
in driver education before a license could be 
The bill which became law in Con- 
necticut carries this provision. So also does the 
Michigan driver education law. 


issued, 


In some states, the subsidy would not be paid 
until the students had passed the course suc- 
cessfully. In others, the state paid on the basis 
of the number of students enrolled in the course. 


Almost all the bills made the state department 
of education responsible for administering the 
program, and setting rules and regulations. 

A few states required the student to be en- 
rolled in a course of driver education before 
he could take the behind-the-wheel instruction. 


One or two states limited the time the law 
was to be in effect, while all other states made 
it a continuing program from a specified date. 


Many proposals provided for a coded desig- 
nation for students who are licensed after a 
course in driver education. 

One or two states proposed that driver edu- 
cation be required for graduation. 

A few states passed legislation regulating 
commercial driving schools. 


Michigan enacted legislation authorizing 
county driver-improvement schools. 
Connecticut’s bill provides that if the fund 
in any year is insufficient to cover the entire 
driver education aid needed, the remainder 


shall be paid from the general fund. 
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Only one state stipulated that credit be given 
for the course. The legislation was passed. 

Quite a few states considered legislation pro- 
viding financial aid to private, public and pa- 
rochial schools offering driver education. One 
or two signed this aid into law. 

One state passed legislation authorizing 
schools to purchase driver education cars. 

There are many, many reasons for the defeat 
of proposed legislation in the 18 states. Here 
are a few of the more important ones: (1) 
Educators and their associations opposed pas- 
sage because they felt it violated a funda- 
mental principle of the state dictating subjects 
to be taught in the schools; (2) Some legisla- 
tors were concerned about appropriating state 
funds to parochial schools, believed that the leg- 
islation would miss its goal unless all students 
were given an opportunity to take a course in 
driver education. 

(3) Many states felt that the legislation was 
defeated because of the last-minute rush in 
meeting the deadline for adjournment. (4) In 
a few states, the bills were opposed because they 
“earmarked funds” for special purposes. (5) 
In one state, the legislation would have been 
too difficult to administer. (6) In some states, 


the reason for defeat was a failure of advance 
publicity. (7) In one or two states, the bill was 


so long and the language so complex that the 
legislative committee could not understand it! 

The Driver Education Act of 1957 (H.R. 
5416), introduced in the United States House 
of Representatives by Congressman Kenneth A. 
Roberts (Alabama) is still in Committee at 
this writing. ‘This bill provides “$28,000,000 for 
youth driver education programs, to be appor- 
tioned among participating states in the pro- 
portion that the population of the particular 
state bears to the total population of all partic- 
ipating states, determined in accordance with 
the last preceding United States census.” 

Other important provisions are: Each par- 
ticipating state must create a State Board of not 
less than three members; “A State, in order to 
receive the benefits of this Act, must match by 
state or local funds, or both, 100 per centum of 
appropriations made under authority of ... 
this Act.” 

Those people who intend to propose and 
pass driver education financial support bills in 
the future should study carefully the reasons 
why driver education bills were defeated in 18 
states this year. They should also examine the 
methods used in the successful states in publi- 
cizing the proposed legislation and enlisting 
public support. 
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And Activities 


safety education data sheet number 81 


Introduction 


1. The sports of shooting and hunting are 
among the few that can be enjoyed long after 
formal school instruction is almost forgotten. 
Because these sports can be carried on through- 
out a lifetime, an introduction to them in 
school is most appropriate. 

2. The need for organizing gun clubs in school 
is a challenge to school administrators. List a 
Gun Club among extra-curricular activities and 
the voluntary response of students will be over- 
whelming. School-age boys and girls like guns. 
They like to handle them, point and play with 
them. Guns become a worthy adventure when 
handled in a club under the direction and su- 
pervision of an adult leader. Consequently, an 
intelligent understanding of them should be 
encouraged by organizing gun clubs, member- 
ship to include both boys and girls. 


3. Approximately 1,000 public schools offer gun 
clubs and/or rifle clubs as student activities. 
Besides teaching firearms safety, shooting is a 
sport in which everyone takes part—there’s no 
sitting in the grandstand getting thrills second- 
hand. Shooting develops muscular coordination, 
perseverance, self control and sportsmanship. 
Big muscles and physical stamina are fine, but 
they are not the determining factor in making 
a good shot. Even a physically handicapped 
student has the opportunity to become the 


school champion, as do those students who may 
not care for personal contact sports. 


Organizing a Gun Club 

4. Safety in handling various types of shotguns, 
rifles and pistols is 'taught during club pro- 
grams in the classroom and on the range 
through demonstrations conducted by the adult 
club leader with the help of club members. 


5. Few gun clubs can exist on a diet of class- 
room instruction only. An indoor range soon 
becomes a necessity. Facilities in a school will 
permit the construction of either a permanent 
or pertable indoor rifle range for actual firing 
by clab members and intra-school competition. 
The need for an outdoor range may restrict 
the use of shotguns and high-powered hunting 
rifles to demonstrations only. Many states have 
laws prohibiting ownership of pistols and re- 
volvers by persons of school age; therefore, the 
shooting activity will probably be limited to .22 
caliber rifles at 50 feet, or CO, gas-powered air 
rifles or pneumatic air rifles at 25 feet. 
6. The gun club will be governed by a faculty 
member and an advisory committee made up of 
three to five adults who may be parents of 
(Continued on next page) 
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Gun Clubs: Their Organization and 


the school club 
officers, which should consist of a president, 


Such 


an organization binds closely the school, the 


club members, working with 


vice-president, secretary and treasurer. 
students and the parents working towards one 


club. If a 


club exists in the locality, one or 


end—a _ successful gun senior rifle 
more of its 


members should also be invited to help. 


Programs 

7. The gun club should conduct planned pro- 
grams during the club period, as well as shoot- 
ing on the range. 

club 
members should be invited to explain hunt- 


a. Local sportsmen or conservation 


ing conditions in a short talk, allowing at 
least half the club period for questions. 
b. In 


local butcher can provide an interesting pro- 


“big game” hunting territory, the 
gram by explaining proper methods of car- 
ing for game taken in the field. 

c. A physician may be 
the 


muscles, and care of body while hunting. 


invited to explain 
care of sprains, twisted ankles, sore 
d. The local conservation officer or game 
warden will gladly devote his time to ex- 
plain State and local hunting laws as well 
as Federal laws governing migratory birds. 
e. A hunting 
equipment will gladly provide a person to 


store selling firearms and 
demonstrate various guns and items used by 


the hunter. 
f. Gun club programs can be provided with 
club members doing a little research in var- 
ious academic fields such as: 

l. Early Histor) 


American history 


Asiatic, European and 


has been made and 


can easily be traced through the develop- 


ment of guns. 


Figure 1: .22 caliber, 50-foot range. 
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Activities (Continued from preceding page) 


2. Science, Physics, Mathematics, Geog- 
raphy will be more interesting to gun 
club members once they have explored 
how these subjects have a direct bearing 
on the development of guns and com- 
ponents. For example: the amount of 
twist of the rifling in a barre] needed to 
spin the bullet to keep its point foremost 
might be studied, or the amount of speed 
derived from burning powder gas to 
drive the bullet, as well as the shape and 
size of the bullet to make the gun eff- 
cient for the particular type of terrain 
being hunted. Thick, woodsy areas need 
a gun of large caliber, using a heavy bul- 
let, while a different type of gun may 
be used in open, mountainous hunting. 


Rifle Ranges 

22 Caliber, 50-Foot Range 

8. The minimum length of required space for 
this range is 65 feet (Figure 1). Each firing 
point (space for the shooter) should be at 
four feet in width. Not less than one- 
fourth-inch-thick steel plate placed at an angle 
of 45 degrees should be used for a bullet back- 
From the firing line to the face of the 
vertical target, the distance must measure 50 
feet. 

9. Light be of the 
indoor reflector flood bulbs placed to throw 
65 candle power of light on the target face. 


least 
stop. 


may fluorescent type or 


10. Walls, ceiling and backstop painted a light 
tint of blue or green will add to the scores. 
11. Sheets of sound-absorbent material on the 
walls and ceiling will greatly reduce the noise 
of firing. 

12. A target carrier system may be purchased 
commercially or easily made in the school shop 
Figure 2). 


Minimum space required: 65 feet. 
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Figure 2: A target carrier system such as this may be easily made in the school shop. 


A portable backstop can easily be con- 
structed for use in a school gymnasium, cafe- 
teria, shop or other area by using bullet traps 
mounted on castors. Several bullet traps may 
be mounted on a “dolly” having rubber castors, 
if desired (Figure 3). 

14. ‘These portable backstops are movable on 
their large rubber castors or wheels. At least 
one pair of wheels or castors should be swiveled 
so that backstop can be turned. 
15. Cover the floor of the backstop with some 
material—sheet metal, tar paper, linoleum, etc. 
which will cover all cracks and prevent the 
sand or sawdust (sawdust is perfectly satisfac- 
tory and lighter in weight) from seeping 
through. 
16. If not necessary to remove the backstop 
from the room, the type shown in Figure 3 
can simply be turned around so that the open 
side faces the back wall. Be sure to adjust the 
target clips so that the targets are far enough 
in front of the steel plate to prevent their being 
torn by some backsplatter. 
more should suffice. 
17. Two or more of these units may be used, 
if more firing points are desired. 


Twelve inches or 


Twenty-five-Foot Range for CO, Gas-Powered 
or Pneumatic Type Air Rifles 
18. Although the 


50-foot 


.22 caliber rifle used on the 
range is more desirable from many 
standpoints, dictate a shorter 
range and different equipment. A number of 
schools have developed 25-foot ranges and have 
found them entirely satisfactory. 

19. Backstop steel of one-eighth-inch thickness 
placed at an angle of 45 degrees with the lower 
edge resting in a sand box is ample for the 
soft lead pellets. 


facilities may 


20. Commercially made bullet traps have a 
self-contained target light and are inexpensive. 
The rifles are extremely accurate for this short 
distance, and the report of the fired rifle is less 
noisy. It must be anticipated that a few begin- 
ning shooters may miss the bullet traps occa- 
sionally; a backstop should be provided behind 
the bullet traps. This can be constructed on 
tongue and grooved boards free of knots, or by 
mounting a sheet of three-eighths-inch soft ply- 
wood immediately to the rear of the traps (Fig- 
ure 4 

21. The Club another adult 
be present on the range at each firing session 


leader o1 must 


Figure 3: Bullet traps mounted on castors accompany this portable backstop for target practice with .22 caliber guns. 
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What About In-Service Training in 
Safety? 

(Continued from page 11) 

building positive concepts of safety principles 
in the school family—children, teachers, par- 
ents. At present, safety education in Amarillo 
schools is carefully integrated into other subjects. 

In primary grades, responsibility for safety 
instruction rests solely upon the classroom 
teacher. At the intermediate level, safety edu- 
cation is still integrated, but specific attention 
is given by health and physical education in- 
structors. The Director of Health, Physical 
Education and Safety visits schools upon re- 
quest, and sends supplementary safety mate- 
rials from his office. 

Under existing conditions, this is the most 
When 
time permits, I hope to give teachers greater 
assistance through the following plan. 


complete in-service program possible. 


This plan consists of meetings, individual 
conferences, use of supplementary materials and 
continued subject integration. During the first 
year, intense instruction should be given all 
teachers. In succeeding years, the chief em- 
phasis will be upon orientation of new teachers. 


There should be three first-year meetings for 
each school, scheduled for early fall, mid-year 


and early spring, conducted by the director visit- 
ing each school at a time requested by the 
faculty of that school. 

The first meeting should be devoted to a 
general survey, with specific suggestions for 
obtaining maximum results with minimum time 
and effort, and a discussion of what is best 
taught at each grade level. The second and 
third meetings should be devoted to specific 
problems, individual discussions, demonstration 
suggestions and instruction for obtaining source 
materials. Seasonal safety should be discussed 
at each of the meetings. The central theory of 
the program should always be emphasized— 
that of developing in children the proper atti- 
tudes toward safety and an awareness of safety 
practices. Supplementing these meetings should 
be regular issuance of safety information to 
teachers from the director’s office. 

The second year should be devoted primarily 
to new teachers from all schools. There should 
be one meeting for them at the beginning of 
the school year when the entire plan will be 
presented, as it was to individual schools the 
preceding year. Further assistance should be 
given individually by the director upon re- 
quest. Through cooperation of each principal, 
one of the experienced teachers in the new 


teacher’s school should serve to assist her in 
safety instruction and problems. 

A general meeting for all teachers should be 
cheduled once a year after the first year, mid- 
way in the term. By this time new teachers 
will be so oriented as to have questions and 
problems to discuss, experienced teachers should 
have new ideas and constructive suggestions. 


WENDELL H. EMERY: 

Since every elementary teacher must incorpo- 
rate some safety in her daily teaching, we in 
Grand Rapids are instituting an in-service meet- 
ing this coming fall. 

All teachers involved in the safety program 
will meet for one-half day during their three- 
day pre-school conference time. At this meet- 
ing the problems of organizing and administer- 
ing an efficient safety patrol program will be 
discussed. Materials and equipment to further 
such a program will be demonstrated and on 
display. The two police officers delegated to 
this work by our local police department will 
assist in the orientation of new teachers. Films, 
slides, posters, and other audio-visual aids will 
be shown and displayed. A representative from 
the AAA will be present to acquaint all teach- 
ers with free materials available upon request. 
The local manager of the Safety Council will 
also assist in explaining the part his organiza- 
tion can play in the total yearly safety program. 
Report forms will be thoroughly explained and 
passed out for use during the year. 

Safety can and must be taught in the 
elementary school by emphasizing safety instruc- 
tion at places in the curriculum where hazard- 
ous elements occur. An abundance of “think- 
ing safety” is associated with units or interests 
with which children are concerned: such topics 
as fire prevention, first aid, seasonal safety, 
safest routes to schools, health safety, foods in- 
spection, city milk and water supply, building 
codes, marine safety, safety in aviation, safety 
in regard to poisonous plants and insects, and 
playground and home safety. 

We feel that continued meetings with teach- 
ers at the pre-school conference will not only 
strengthen the safety teaching program but 
correlate and coordinate the entire program of 
safety in all of its phases. 


MRS. CECILE HUDSON: 

The factual information contained in the an- 
nual study of reportable student accidents can 
be used by the teacher to give guidance and 
direction in the development of a unit on safety 
education with application to the specific needs 


within the school. (Continued on page 38) 
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U.S. colleges are taking stock of a serious 
accident problem on their campuses. 

Last May, delegates from colleges all 
over the country met at Purdue to 
discuss their safety problems, see the 


picture of college safety nation-wide... 


Conclave 
on the 


Campus 
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¥ HE spring weather was fair and bright last 
May 6-8 in West Lafayette, Indiana. Stu- 
dents at Purdue University walked slowly 
through the campus savoring the warmth and 
the sun and trying to forget about books, and 
studying, and exams. 

They were not being emulated by a deter- 
mined group of people meeting at the Purdue 
Memorial Union. 
lawns looked away from their books, college 
safety men meeting at the Fourth National Con- 
ference on Campus Safety looked determinedly 
at their problems and went about finding ways 


While students on campus 


to solve them. 

Life in the halls of ivy. may appear to the 
layman to be about as hazard-free as it is pos- 
sible to be, but the college campus is a haven 
for accidents. According to a recent survey 
taken at Yale University, accidents accounted 
for 44 per cent of deaths to 209 Yale students 
in one year, and one student out of every four 
at Yale is involved in an accident requiring 
medical attention each year. Although this sur- 
vey recorded the accident problem only at Yale, 
it is likely that the situation at other colleges 
would be the same. 

This represents an accident frequency much 
greater than that of industry. Yet, up until 
now, most U. S. colleges have failed to recog- 
nize the heavy toll accidents were taking on 
their comparatively sheltered campuses. Rising 
registration at this year’s Fourth National Con- 
Safety at 
graphic proof that at Jast our nation’s schools 
of higher education are waking up to the fact 
that they have a definite responsibility in pre- 


ference on Campus Purdue was 


venting accidents to personnel and_ students 
entrusted to their care. 

Fire protection and prevention in campus 
buildings, accident prevention in laboratories 
and shops, the administration of campus motor 
vehicles for safety, student activities and the 
safety program, publicizing safety activities 
these were some of the topics discussed by some 
100 delegates representing 34 institutions of 
higher learning from 21 states and the District 











of Columbia. The Conference was sponsored 
by the Campus Safety Committee of the Na- 
tional Safety Council and Purdue University. 

“As a part of college training, there is always 
a responsibility for preparing students for safe 
and healthful living,” said Dr. Herbert J. Stack, 
program associate, Center for Safety Education, 
New York University, keynote speaker of the 
Conference. “The college community should 
therefore reflect those activities that make for 
good physical and mental health as well as 
education for safe living.” 

He continued: “Applications of safety are to 
be found in many courses in the college or uni- 
versity curriculum. It is relatively easy to 
see that in health and physical education courses 
there will be many applications of principles 
and practices of safety. This is likewise true of 
chemistry and engineering. . . . 

‘There are many other courses in which there 
is an opportunity to stress safe practices. An 
important need is to encourage members of the 
faculty to recognize the importance of safety 
in its relationship to the 
teaching.” 


courses they are 

The step-by-step process by which a fire pro- 
tection and prevention program can be estab- 
lished on a college campus was outlined by Dale 
K. Auck, director of the Fire Protection Division 
of the Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies. 

Citing the frequent college holocausts which 
always hit the front pages when they occur, 
whether they be in college buildings or fraternal 
heuses off-campus, Auck said that to establish 
an adequate fire protection plan, the safety engi- 
neer must (1) get the whole-hearted support of 
the college president; (2) check every piece of 
fire prevention equipment located on campus 
against an insurance map of the campus, add- 
ing equipment which is not shown and erasing 
that which has been removed; (3) test fire 
equipment in the presence of engineers of the 
state fire rating bureau; (4) establish a program 
in which inspection of fire equipment is made 
regularly; (5) establish rules and regulations; 


6) see that housing on and off campus is in- 
spected and meets standards established; and 

7) train students and personnel in fire safety 
and fire drills. 

Delegates also looked squarely at the rapidly 
growing campus motor vehicle problem con- 
cerning both student autos and college-owned 
vehicles. Asked D. A. Weaver, professor, Motor 
Fleet Training Program at Purdue: “What are 
we doing to see that college vehicles are being 
driven by competent drivers? Are we checking 
drivers’ licenses, investigating accidents involv- 
ing college-owned vehicles, preventing those 
people with a history of accidents from driving 
our autos?” Too often, said Weaver, the answer 
is no. Not only must colleges use care in assign- 
ing cars to drivers, but a traffic safety program 
must be actively carried on. 

Other speakers delved into such areas as stu- 
dent activities and the college safety depart- 
ment’s responsibility in keeping them safe, civil 
defense and disaster preparedness, rifle safety 
and accident prevention in laboratories. 

“lf industry can reduce accident rates nearly 
50 per cent in some 20 years, surely there are 
no acceptable reasons for assuming that colleges 
cannot duplicate industry’s performance,” de- 
clared Major General George C. Stewart, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the National Safety 
Council, at the Conference banquet. He went 
on to give a 10-point outline of how colleges 
could take their cue from industry in cutting 
accident rates. 

When the Conference had ended, delegates 
went back to their schools with a broader under- 
standing of their own safety problems as related 
to those of other colleges, a knowledge of what 
they could attempt on their own campuses to 
reduce the accident toll. 

Clayton DeMent, safety engineer at Purdue 
University, who arranged the Conference, was 
named chairman of the Campus Safety Com- 
mittee for this next year. California Institute of 
Technology in Pasadena, California, will be the 
site of the next Conference, to be held May 24, 
25, and 26, 1958. 


Far left: Delegaies exchange 
ideas over a cup of coffee. 
Left to right: Ted Haley, John 
Hill, Bill Jakad, Vaughn Gay- 
man and Dr. Paul White. 


Center: Outgoing chairman Ted 
Haley, lett, congratulates suc- 
cessor Clayton DeMent. 


Left: Fire safety panel (from 
left) Glenn Shupe, Dale Auck, 
Bob McCarthy, John Ahern and 
Fred Kempf. 
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New N.S.C. Post Created for President Ned Dearborn 


HE Board of Directors of the National Safety Council, at its meeting in New 
York City on April 17, took formal action on a request by Ned H. Dear- 
born, Council president, that plans for his retirement from the office of president 


be considered. 


Discussion and action by the Board was preceded by consideration of the matter 


by the Finance and Executive Commit- 
tees of the Board. 

The Board resolution provided: (1) 
That Mr. 


will reach retirement age in 


Dearborn, who 


1958, will continue as presi- 
dent of the Council until the 
annual meeting in October, 
1958, subject to his re-elec- 
tion as president at the an- 
nual meeting in October of 
this year. (2) That the po- 
sition of President Emeritus 
of the Council be 


Mr. Dearborn 


created 

and that Mr. Dearborn be given the title for 
a period of five years beginning January 1, 
1959. In this capacity, Mr. Dearborn would 
serve the Council in various capacities as re- 
quested by the Board. 

The Board resolution stated that the action 
was taken “in consideration of (Mr. Dear- 
born’s) outstanding services to the National 
Safety Council and in further consideration of 
his agreement to be available for assignment 
from the Council after his retirement.” 


Louise Cottrell Dies in Florida 

Louise Cottrell, one of the first fellowship hold- 
ers at the New York University Center for 
Safety Education, died last April in Palm Beach, 
Florida, after several months’ illness. 

Miss Cottrell received her Doctor’s degree 
from the Center and remained to teach there 
for many years. In addition, Miss Cottrell was 
the author of the elementary safety lessons for 
the National Safety Council for several years. 

Dr. Herbert J. Stack, director of the Center, 
said, “Miss Cottrell made many fine contribu- 
tions to the safety education movement. Not 
only did she prepare the elementary school 
lesson plans for Sarery EpuCATION magazine, 
but she was the author of several books and 
safety courses. In fact, she was the real leader 
of the elementary school safety movement for 
well overa decade.” 

Miss Cottrell taught in East Orange, New 
Jersey, and, at the time of her retirement, was 
at the Stockton School in East Orange. Before 
her illness, Miss Cottrell operated a gift shop in 
Basin Harbor, Vermont. 
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Here Is N.S.C.’s Policy 

On Hot Rodding, Drag Racing 

. National Safety Council opposes speed 
contests. Since speed violations are so often 

involved in traffic accidents, the National Safety 

Council cannot condone speeding even in the 

name of competition. 

The Council feels that public interest would 
be better served if the energy and enthusiasm 
now devoted to drag racing were channeled 
into more constructive activities. Economy 
runs, driver clinics and leadership in_ traffic 
safety programs, are examples of desirable out- 
lets for interest in autos and driver ability. 

Although clubs known by the general term 
“hot rod” often engage in many worthwhile 
activities, it is apparent that the chief pur- 
pose of such organizations is promotion of 
racing events. 

The National Safety Council therefore rec- 
ommends that traffic authorities and safety 
organizations refrain from endorsing, support- 
ing, or participating in speed events. 


National Safety Council 


Recommends Seat Belts 

HE following statement of policy has been 

adopted by the Traffic and Transportation 
Conference of the National Safety Council: 

“The National Safety Council recommends 
the use of seat belts in motor vehicles. The 
Council recognizes that seat belts will not pre- 
vent accidents, but can only reduce the severity 
of injuries in certain types of motor vehicle 
accidents. 

“The Council recommends that seat belts 
meet or exceed standards of the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers and/or the American Stand- 
ards Association. Ali belts should be installed 
in such a manner as to withstand the full load- 
ing recommended by the Society of Automotive 
Engineers and/or the American Standards As- 
sociation standards, with only one person re- 
strained by each belt. 

“The Council recommends that existing re- 
search projects in this area be continued and 
expanded to develop additional evidence on 
the effectiveness of seat belts and other means 
f reducing injuries in traffic accidents.” 











Does Your 
Community 


Back the Attack 
on Trafhie 


Accidents? 
Unit Number Five— 
Traffie Courts 


An Experiment in Education 
for Democratic Community Living 





This unit is one of a series. Unit Number One 
is a general introduction to all units; Unit Num- 
ber Two is on Police Traffic Supervision: Number 
Three, on Traffic Ordinances; Number Four, on 
Traffic Engineering. Units Numbered Six, Seven, 
Eight and Nine on Accident Records, School 
Traffic Safety Education, Public Safety Educa- 
tion and Safety Organization will be printed 
one each month through January, 1958. 


A teachers’ guide is available. If you do not 
have the previous materials or the teachers’ 
guide, a request on school letterhead enclosing 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope, will bring 
them to you. Address your request to the 
School and College Division, National Safety 
Council, 425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
11, Wlinois. 











Prepared by Vivian 
Weedon, Ph.D., Cur- 
riculum Consultant, 
School and College Di- 
vision, National Safety 
Council, Chicago, Iil 


Back the Attack 
Lesson Unit 
Number Five 





(Questions based on Section Six 
of the Annual Inventory of 
Traffic Safety Activities) 


Sources of Information 


\ OST of us in Anglo-Saxon countries date 

our legal rights, such as trial by jury, 
from the signing of the Magna Charta in 1215. 
Whether or not this was the exact date is not 
important here. What is important is that these 
rights, the corner stones of our individual free- 
dom, need to be understood and vigorously 
defended at all times. 

What better opportunity is there to learn 
about courts and their function in guarding 
individual rights than through a study of traffic 
courts in one’s own community! 

If you have been following the study of these 
units as they are printed, it would be well to 
check back on your findings for Unit Number 
Two, Police Traffic Supervision, and Unit Num- 
ber Three, Traffic Ordinances, as these are both 
closely related to the courts. If you are just 
beginning work on this Unit, or just beginning 
a study of your community in traffic safety, you 
will profit by securing a copy of Units Two 
and Three to study along with Unit Five. 

Your local resources in working on_ these 
units will be similar to those in previous units: 
the safety council, city governmental agencies, 
motor clubs, parents of your students who may 
be in legal or related professions and the judge, 
prosecutor, state or local bar association. 
make an actual visit to a traffic 
court. Such a trip is recommended for senior 


You may 


high or above but should be planned with 
great care so that it is a profitable educational 
experience. There should be thorough pre- 
planning and plenty of opportunity for ques- 
tioning after the experience. It would be wise 
to secure permission to bring the group to the 
court room. (A pamphlet, including a check 
list of what to do in preparation for your trip 
to traffic court, is available from the Traffic 
Court Program, American Bar Association, 1155 
East 60th St., Chicago 37, Illinois. Ask for 
“Go to Traffic Court as a Visitor, Not as a 
Violator.” ) 
Among the reading resources related to traffic 

courts are the following: 

a. Report of the Committee on Enforce- 

ment, the President’s Highway Safety Con- 

ference, 1949. Superintendent of Docu; 

ments, U. S. Government Printing Office’ 

Washington, 25, D. C. Pages 27-40. 

b. Economos, James P., “The Traffic 


Continued on next page) 
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Problem, Traffic Laws and Traffic Courts,” 
Annals of the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science, May, 1953. (1957 
revision available from the Special Com- 
mittee on Traffic Court Program of the 
American Bar Association, 1155 East 60th 
St., Chicago 37, Ill.) 


c. Warren, George. Traffic Courts, 1942: 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 280 
pages. 

d. American Bar Association and the Traf- 
fic Institute of Northwestern University. 
Judge and Prosecutor in Traffic Court: A 
Symposium for Traffic Court Judges and 
Prosecutors Conferences. 1951. 345 pages. 
e. Traffic Safety: Hearings before a Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Inierstate 
and Foreign Commerce, House of Repre- 
sentatives, 84th Congress, Second Session, 
July, 1956, pages 137 to 185, on Traffic 
Courts. 1957. U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Learning About Legal Words 


Look up the definition of “juvenile” in the dic- 
tionary. Does the dictionary tell the exact age 
of a juvenile? What do the laws of your state 
say about the age of a juvenile? 

Find out if the word 
mean a person. 


“court” is ever used to 


Try re-writing the following phrases into two 
words, the first word an adjective, the second 
word a noun. For example, “a court for hear- 
ing traffic cases,” would be a “traffic court.” 

a. “The attorney prosecuting the case.” 

b. ‘SA court where juveniles are tried.” 

( “A 


tried.” 


court where traffic violations are 


d. ‘Violation while the automobile was 


parked.” 
e. “Trial by jury.” 
f. What is the opposite of a trial by jury? 
g. “Liquor that intoxicates.” 
h. “Case which is contested.” 
i. “Instruction to each individual.” 
Read the following questions over quickly 


and underline all the words you do not under- 


stand. Read them again slowly and guess from 
the meaning of the 
means. 


sentence what the word 
Check with the dictionary to see if you 


are right 
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1. Where are traffic cases tried in your town? 
2. Are trials of traffic cases separated from 
trials of other cases through having: 


a. a separate traffic court session daily? 


a. a separate traffic court session on special 
days? 

c. separate night traffic court sessions? 
3. Are juveniles old enough to have driver li- 
censes tried in traffic court or in juvenile court? 
+. Are the courts which try traffic cases courts 
of record? 
}. How many prosecuting attorneys are as- 
signed to the traffic court or courts? 


6. How many traffic court cases were heard by 
the court or courts in your community last 
year? How many of the cases were appealed? 
7. Does your traffic court have a Traffic Court 
Violations Bureau? If so, how many traffic of- 
fenses were handled by the Bureau? Of these, 
how many were for violations when the auto- 
mobile was moving (moving violations) ? How 
many were parking violations? Which is likely 
to be most serious from the point of view of 
trafic accidents? Why? 

8. If your court does not have a Traffic Court 
Violations Bureau, is any system used whereby 
the defendant could-pay a penalty without 
actually appearing for trial? 

9. Do all of the defendants cited for traffic 
offenses appear in court in person to answet 
the citation on the first date set for trial? Do 
any of them fail to appear at this time? How 
many fail to appear? Is failure to appeai 
treated as a separate violation of the traffic law? 
10. Are defendants allowed to ask for a jury 
trial? If so, how many jury trials were held 
during the year? How many of the cases in- 
volved charges of driving while under the in- 
fluence of intoxicating liquor or drugs? What 
is the effect of jury trials on traffic safet,? 
11. Has the traffic court adopted rules to gov- 
ern procedures (activities) in traffic cases? If 
so, how closely do they agree with those recom- 
mended by the American Bar Association? 

12. Has the Supreme Court of your state pre- 
pared uniform rules of procedure for a traffic 
court? 

13. Is the list of cases (court call) to be called 
prepared in advance and made available to the 
defendants and attorneys? 


14. Does the judge cooperate with the police 





department in arranging for each traffic officer 
to have a certain day on which his traffic cases 
may be tried? Certain hours also? 

15. Is it possible for a defendant wanting to 
plead “not guilty” to request and obtain an im- 
mediate trial on first hearing? 

16. What 


appear? 


happens if a defendant fails to 
17. Are warrants issued? If so, who issues 
them? A warrant 
Handing a 
warrant to a person who is to appear in court 


Who serves the warrant? 
is an order to appear in court. 


is called “serving a warrant.” ) 

18. When the police officer makes out a traffic 
violation ticket (notice, summons or citation), 
does he make out one original and three carbon 
copies (four in all) ? 
) 


If not, how many copies 
are made? What is done with each? 

19. Is one copy of the ticket used as the “com- 
plaint;” (formal charge against the defendant) ? 
20. Does the judge select, either by order of 
the court or by rule of the court, the form of 
traffic ticket and complaint that shall be used? 


21. If not, who does? 


22. Who gives the traffic tickets to the police 
officers and in what manner are they given? 


23. By whom and in what manner are the 
traffic tickets audited? (‘Audit means check- 
ing up to see what has happened to every 
traffic ticket given to a police officer.) Why is 
this necessary? Is the report of this audit pub- 
lished? If possible, read some pages from the 
audit of your community’s traffic tickets. 

24. Are traffic tickets subject to supervision and 
audit by the State Supreme Court? 

25. Is there a driver’s Violator Record Sys- 
tem available to the court? If so, is it local or 
state-wide? 

26. What sort of environment has your traffic 
court? Has it: 


a. a rail separating persons seated in traffic 
court from the area where the court hears 
the traffic cases? 
b. an elevated bench for the judge? 

an American flag? 
d. a counsel table? 
e. a witness chair? 
f. suitable accommodations for the clerk, 
bailiff, court reporter, etc.? 
g. jury box? 


h. Are the acoustics good (so that every- 


one in the room can hear) ? 


i. Is the room well-ventilated ? 

k. Is the room free from outside noise? 

l. Is the room kept clean and orderly? 
yea Is the court room large enough? Are there 


enough fixed seats available to defendants, wit- 
nesses and spectators? 


28. When were the last steps taken to improve 
the physical appearance of the court room? 
What im- 


provements do you think are needed now? 


What improvements were made? 


29. Does the court have as part of: its traffic 
court equipment at least one of the following: 
blackboard? traffic magnetic 
Are electric recording devices used to report 


board? board? 
proceedings? 


9 


30. After the defendant has been found guilty, 
but before the judge has assessed a fine ot 
penalty, does the judge receive information 
about the violator’s previous convictions? 
(Note: a person charged with a traffic viola- 
tion is called a “defendant” until he has been 
found guilty; then he may be called a “vio- 
lator.” This is an important aspect of law in 
the United States and is often referred to as 
“innocent until proved guilty.” Not all sys- 
tems of law outside the United States follow 
this procedure. 
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Unit Number Five—tTraffie Courts 


Continued from page 25) 
31. During the trials, does the judge attempt 
to find out whether the violation committed by 
the individual was due to: 

a. lack of mental or physical capacity to 

drive? 

b. lack of knowledge of driving techniques 

and rules of the road? 

c. lack of respect for traffic laws? 
32. If the cause of the violation was due to 
any of the above, what corrective penalty did 
the judge prescribe? How did these corrective 
penalties relate to the causes? (Note: A cor- 
rective penalty is one which does more than 
punish a violator with a money fine or days in 
jail. Sometimes it requires the violator to at- 
tend a traffic court school, write a paper on 
trafic laws or safety, read a popular version 
of local traffic ordinances, submit to a _ re- 
examination of his ability to drive, etc.) 


33. Did the judge explain the reason for his 
decision to the violator? 


34. Is there a driver’s school for traffic vio- 
lators in your community? For pedestrian vio- 
lators? Is there any evidence that it has been 
helpful in improving the traffic safety attitude 
of your community? 


or 


35. Is there any evidence in your community 
to show which is the most effective penalty? 
Does it differ with different violators? How? 


36. Has the judge attended any traffic court 
or other judicial conferences during the year? 


37. Has the prosecutor attended any traffic or 
judicial conferences during the year? 


38. What traffic court or judicial conferences 
have judge and prosecutor attended previously? 


39. What suggestions have you been able to 
gather from the qualified people of your town 

judges, prosecutors, bar association officials, 
lawyers, police, safety council—for improving 
the traffic court activities in your community? 


10. Is the court opened with a formal cere- 
mony? If so, describe. Why is this important 
to respect for traffic safety laws? 


41. Does the judge make appropriate remarks 
about traffic safety at each court session when 
traffic cases are heard? What does he say? 

12. Are the defendants instructed as to their 
constitutional rights (rights guaranteed by the 
Constitution of the United States and _ state 
constitutions), court procedure and the effect of 
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the pleas of “guilty” or “not guilty?” If so, 
which of the following methods are used: 
a. individual instruction to each defend- 
ant? 


b. distribution of printed matter contain- 
ing this information? 
c. opening remarks by the judge before 
hearing any individual cases? 
d. other method? Describe. 
e. Which method do you think best? 
Why? 
13. Who administers the oath (swearing to tell 
the truth) to witnesses, such as police officers, 
defendants and others asked to testify? 


14. Is the oath administered to each person 
individually or to all together? 


15. Are the defendants and witnesses examined 
while all are standing? While the witness is 
in the witness chair and others standing? While 
the witness is in the witness chair and the 
others are seated? In some other fashion? 


16. Does the court have a clerk? Bailiff? Court 
reporter? Any othér personnel? If so, are 
these elected or appointed? If appointed, who 
appoints them? Which method do you think 
is better? Why? Is the judge the only person 
who can supervise and control these people? 
If not, who else can? Why is this important? 


48. If your community is not cooperating in 
the Annual Inventory of Traffic Safety Activi- 
ties with respect to the Traffic Court Report, 
try to answer the questions you have read in 
the light of recommendations made for one 
community and given below: 


“1. That the Violations Bureau be under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the court. 

“2. That the schedule of fines used in the 
Violations Bureau be set by the court. 

“3. That a written plea of guilty and a 
waiver of trial be used for violations proc- 
essed in the Violations Bureau. 

“4. That all sessions of court be opened 
with a ceremony. 


5. That the city adopt the use of the 
Uniform Traffic Ticket and Complaint as 
recommended by the American Bar Asso- 
ciation and the President’s Committee for 
Traffic Safety (formerly White House Con- 
ference on Traffic Safety.) 


“ 


‘6. That the judge and the prosecutor 
should participate in one of the regional 
traffic court conferences held at various 
law schools,” 
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Make a check mark by the child who is getting out of the auto- 
mobile in the safest place. Tell why it is the safest place. 
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Draw pictures of the two people Draw pictures of other helpers who 
named in the picture. These are aid us in getting to school safely. 
some of our helpers. Tell how they Write what they do to help us. 

help us. 


Prepared by Miss Ruth Jewell, State Music Consultant, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina. Printed by the School and College Division, 

















National Safety Council, 425 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois. One to nine 
copies, ten cents each. Lower prices for larger quantities. Published in the U.S.A. 
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On the Playground 


Fill in the blanks with the correct words: turns, push, rope, 
warning, way, climb, tightly. 


1. We take on the slide. 2. Hold when climbing. 
We do not Never in another pupil’s 
way. 







































































3. Keep out of the ; Draw another piece of equipment 
person jumping. Give you play on at school. Make safety 
rope is about to drop. Do not let rules for playing on your school 
the hit anyone. playground. 
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A. What is wrong with the picture just B. Draw a line showing the safest route 
below? Draw a better situation for the for Johnny to take to school. Tell why 
lower bus, showing a bus patrol and the Johnny would be safer going this way. 
children loading in the right order. 
Make rules for bus behavior. 
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JOHNNYS HOUSE 


Discuss the following questions: 


1. Safe pedestrians cross the street at intersections. Do they cross any- 
where else? 

2. Is it wise to cross the street if the traffic signal light is red and no ears 
are coming? 

3. Where is it safest to stand while waiting for the lights to change? 


e 


4. What are the best ways of cooperating with the safety patrol? the 
crossing guard? the bus driver? 


5. Can we ever be sure no car will turn into the street we are crossing? 
Why? 


usin} Of Spuarzut 
Prepared by Miss Ruth Jewell, State Mu- 49Qup D uaym Mmouy 49Qau aM “ON “¢ “hpsapso Suseg | ‘su0es 
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On the Playground 


What safety rules do we follow in 
this game? 


ee 4 
JN 
e 


What rules can we follow to make 
swinging safe? 


f.- —_——_ 














Name safety rules for this game. 
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General Accidents 


Timetable of Death 


During the time it takes you to complete this lesson, chances are that some people will 
die, some people will be injured, and many thousands of dollars will be wasted—through 
accidents! 
Listed below are accident figures for 1956: 
Injured Killed Injured Killed 
NO errr 9,500,000 95,000 Home 4,200,000 28,000 


Motor Vehicles 1,400,000 40,000 MTS 2s can sauces ee xeeeees 2,000,000 14,300 
Public Non-Motor Vehicles (Swimming, Hunting, etec.)...........0.... 00.0000 eee 2,000,000 16,000 


Using the above figures, compute the answers and fill in the blanks for the following 
“Timetable of Death.” Before you start your computation, enter the exact time here 


Class of Accidents One Every... Per Hour Per Week 
All Accidents Deaths minutes 
Injuries minutes 
Motor-Vehicle Deaths minutes 
Injuries minutes 
Public Non-Motor Vehicle Deaths minutes 
Injuries minutes 
Home Deaths minutes 
Injuries minutes 
Work Deaths minutes 
Injuries minutes 


When you finish filling in the figures required above, put the exact time down here 


On the basis of your “Timetable of Death” answer the following questions: 
While you were computing the answers to the timetable, how many people were: 


Injured in motor vehicles? Injured in public non-motor vehicle accidents? 
Killed in motor vehicles? 
Injured at home? Killed in public non-motor vehicle accidents? 
Killed at home? 
Injured at work? Total injured in all accidents? 
Killed at work? Total killed in all accidents? 
*Fi gures on 
sketched poster 
Prepared by Dr. Vincent McGuire, Associate Professor, Secondary Education, University of Florida, were preliminary 
Gainesville, Fla. Published by the School and College Division, National Safety Council, 425 No Final computations 
Michigan Ave., Chicago I1, Ill. One to nine copies, ten cents each. Lower prices for larger quantities in third paragraph 


are official N.S.C. 
statistics. 
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Check Your Safety Knowledge 

Accidents don’t just happen. They are 
caused. Careful planning and alertness can 
prevent most accidents. Will your knowl- 
edge of safety help decrease the accident 
rate? After each of the following, describe 
the hazard involved: 
School Gymnasium 


1. Loose shoe 


laces. 


2. Locker 


left open. 


doors 


3. Window pole lying on gymnasium 
floor. 


1. Playing basketball in street shoes. 


5. Allowing soap film to collect on floor 
of shower room. 


6. Climbing ropes without mats under- 
neath. 


7. Sailing paper airplanes over the gym 
floor. 


8. Having a nail protruding from your 
locker to hang clothes on. 


School Building and Grounds 


1. Throwing coke bottles on the ground. 


2. Not paying any attention to the 


school patrol. 
tunning down the corridors. 
tiding bicycles on school walks. 
5. Leaning out windows. 


6. Playing tag or 
bleachers. 


running on school 
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7. Playing sports without protective 
equipment. 


8. Throwing small objects (pebbles, 
sticks) to distract players in a contest. 


9. Crowding on the football field or 
track to see a contest more clearly. 


10. Shooting rubber bands. 


Home 

1. Leaving toys 
and playthings scat- 
tered around on the 
floor. 


2. Leaving your 
home with a roar- 
ing fire in the fire- 
place. 


3. Keeping sharp knives in a kitchen 
drawer rather than in a rack. 


1. Placing scissors on a seat or table in- 
stead of returning them to a sewing box. 


5. Leaving rakes, axes and other tools 
in the yard instead of in the tool cabinet. 


6. Having cellar stairs painted a dark 
color. 


Suggested Activities 


1. Organize a student safety committee 
to inspect the school and school grounds at 
regular intervals to eliminate accident 
hazards. 

2. Ask permission to place a “hazard 
box” in the school. Whenever a student 
notices a hazard, he writes a description 
of it and places the description in the box. 
The safety committee then takes action to 
eliminate the hazards. 


3. Develop a home safety checklist. Pass 
out the checklists to members of your 
class, have them check their homes and re- 
port their findings to the class and to their 
parents. Follow up with a correction pro- 
gram. 





S-1117-A 


Believing, Knowing and Acting 
Many of us believe 
behavior. Many of us know the correct 
way of doing things. Many of us act con- 
trary to what we believe, and contrary to 
what we know is right. 
Listed below is a three-part quiz. See 
if your beliefs and knowledge are consist- 
ent with your actions. 


in certain ways of 


Beliefs 

1. Would you gamble from $1,000 to 
$5,000 to save $1.00? Yes No 

Would you gamble year 


to save five or ten 
No 


s of your life 
minutes? Yes 
Would you rather drown than be 
called “chicken?” Yes No 

4. Would you rather come home from 


hunting empty-handed, or wound another 
hunter? Yes No 


After years of building a strong 
body, would you risk injury through care- 
lessness? Yes No 

6. Do you believe buying a house is 
cheaper than buying an electric appliance 
cord? Yes No 

Is buying a good step ladder cheaper 
than having a broken arm or leg set? 
Yes No 

(,,°Saa,, a40 
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Prepared by Dr. Vincent — Associate Profes- 
sor, Secondary Educatic University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Fla Published 'by the Sc hool and College 
Division, National Safety Council, 425 No. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. One to nine copies, ten cents 
each. Lower prices for larger quantities. 
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Knowledge 


Underline the correct answer. 

The most economical way to clean 
clothes is to (a) use gasoline; (b) naphtha; 
(c) send them to a dry cleaner. 


The best way to cross a street is (a) 
= the intersection with the light in your 
favor; (b) in the middle of the block; (c) 
at the most convenient place. 


3. When swimming at the beach, (a) 
don’t worry about the undertow if you’re 
a strong swimmer; (b) don’t go in if there 
is a strong undertow; (c) go in if you 
have a swimming companion. 


4. When hunting, if you see a movement 
in a thicket, (a) shoot immediately; (b) 
wait until you see what’s moving; (c) 
sneak up quietly and poke your gun in the 
thicket. 


5. If you have developed your muscles 
sufficiently, (a) you don’t need safety 
equipment in football or other sports; (b) 
you should still wear all the recommended 
equipment; (c) you need wear only the 
equipment you want to wear. 


6. If one of your electrical appliances 
has a frayed cord, (a) place the frayed 
part under a rug where company won't see 
it; (b) use the cord only occasionally; (c) 
buy a new cord. 


7. If you need elevation to fix window 
drapes or clean windows, (a) stand on a 
chair; (b) use several strong boxes; (c) 
use a good step ladder. 
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Actions mit 
yy 


Now comes the hard part. As you have 
probably noticed, the “belief” and “knowl- 
edge” questions were essentially the same. 
Now, describe below in the spaces pro- 
vided the way you have violated your be- 
liefs and knowledge by some careless 
action in the past. Be honest with your- 
self. If you have never violated one or 
several of the described “belief” or ‘“know]- 
edge’’ questions, leave them blank. 


Analyze Your Behavior 


Collect the tests and total the number of 
safety violations listed by the class on the 
“action” part of the test. Discuss why 
people act contrary to their stated beliefs 
and knowledge. 

Are you different, in your inconsistency, 
from other people? Could you be differ- 
ent? Discuss the reasons why some people 
are so inconsistent. 





Each year approximately 9,000,000 peo- 
ple are injured in accidents. 

Each year approximately 90,000 people 
are killed in accidents. 

Each year approximately $10,300,000,000 
is lost through accidents. 











Watch your actions. It’s better to read 
about accident statistics than to be one of 
those counted in the statistics. 
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As a class, develop some general safety 
rules that will aid you during the coming 
school year. Discuss the following ques- 
tions: 

a. What part do emotions play in 
accidents ? 

b. How does day dreaming help cause 
accidents? 
Does having a good set of values 
help prevent accidents? 


Shakespeare and Safety 
Combine your knowledge of Shakespeare 
and your safety knowledge by matching 
the following safety rules and Shake- 
spearean quotations. 
Safety 
1. In any sport, make sure your shoes fit 
well. 
2. Don’t rush down stairs or run through 
the corridors. 
3. Don’t overexert yourself at the begin- 
ning of the sports season. 


1. Don’t try to impress your girl by doing 
dangerous stunts. 


5. Pay attention to warning signs regard- 
ing animals at the zoo, or vicious dogs in 
yards. 

6. Know the operation instructions before 
you operate a new machine. 


7. The sun is good for you, but don’t try 
to get a tan in one day. 


8. Don’t climb up on makeshift ladders. 
Shakespeare 

A. It was Greek to me. (Julius Caesar, Act 
One, Scene Two). 

B. Out of the jaws of death. (Twelfth 
Night, Act III, Scene Four). 


C. Not wisely but too well. (Othello, Act 
III, Scene Three). 


D. There’s the 
Scene One). 


rub. (Hamlet, Act III, 


E. Too much of a good thing. (As You 
Like It, Act IV, Scene I). 


F. There’s a time for all things. (Comedy 
of Errors, Act Il, Scene II). 

G. At one fell swoop. (Macbeth, Act IV, 
Scene III). 


H. Love is blind (Merchant of Venice, 
Act II, Scene VI). 
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Cows 


Films 

; poy productions that have been available 
for some years were revised by their spon- 

sors recently. 

The first film is “Blasting Cap,” which is 
sponsored and distributed by the Institute of 
Makers of Explosives. The producer is the 
Pennsylvania Film Productions, Inc. 

This 13'4 minute color film was first released 
in 1944. The story has not been changed much, 
but, to refresh your memory, here is a brief 
synopsis: Two young boys, goaded into anger 
by the little girl next door, find a blasting cap 
and decide to get revenge (and a little fun) by 
throwing it into her family’s barbecue. At the 
last minute, one boy is told about the dangers 
of blasting caps and backs down. A chase and 
rescue by the boy save the family (and the 
other boy) from getting into trouble. A re-cap 
at the end of the film shows various types of 
caps and warns children against even picking 
them up if found. The revised production is 
cleared for television and available from the 
sponsor for purchase and loan. The address is 
250 E. 43rd St., New York 17, N. Y. 

The other production revised last year is 
“Let’s Play Safe,’ sponsored and produced by 
Portafilms in Orchard Lake, Michigan. The 
new production is no different from the one 
originally released in 1948 except that some 
scenes have been brought up-to-date. The film 
is available in black and white or color, is 
cleared for television, and runs 10 minutes in 
length. It deals with playground safety, com- 
paring children’s unsafe and discourteous actions 
with certain animals (live action combined with 
drawings of the animals). The film is available 
for rent and purchase from the producer. 

Nationwide Insurance Company is the spon- 
sor of a new film, “Readin, Writin’ and Driv- 
ing,’ dealing with driver education in high 
school. The narrator takes the viewer inside a 





There will be no 1957 edition of the 
National Directory of Safety Films. 
Publication will be bi-annual, and the 
next edition is planned for mid-year 
1958. The 1956 Directory is still cur- 
rent and available for purchase. As 
they are brought to our attention, cor- 
rections and changes will appear in this 
column. 








REVIEWS 


classroom and shows the various means by 
which young, potential drivers are trained 
develop safe and proper attitudes as well 
learn motor vehicle rules and laws, prior 
taking the wheel. 

Prints of this black and white, 13% minute 
film are available from the Safety Dept. Film 
Library, Nationwide Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies, 246 N. High St., Columbus 16, Ohio, 
for purchase. 

A short, clever cartoon produced and spon- 
sored by the AAA Foundation for Traffic Safety 
is available for purchase. Entitled “Two Sleep- 
ing Lions,” the production was made especially 
for television use, but would be very useful in 
classrooms as well. A partially animated color 
cartoon tells the story of “Otto the Auto,” who 
finds a way to convince children not to walk 
out between parked cars, either to cross the 
street or when playing. 

To obtain prints of this four and a half 
minute film, write to the sponsor at 1712 G 


St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 





for 


SAFETY PATROL EQUIPMENT 


Send for new circular of Sam Browne Belts, Arm Bands, 
Badges, Safety and School Buttons. 


We can furnish the 
Sam Browne Belts 
in the pe tee 
grade — adjustable 
in size. 


The ''Buli Dog"' 
Brand Best Grade 
For Long Wear 
White Webbing 2" 
wide at $15.00 Per 
Doz. $1.50 each 
small lots. 


3%"* ARM BANDS 
Celluloid front— 
metal back. Web 
strap and buckle 
attachment. 


No. 33 Blue on white 
JUNIOR SAFETY 
PATROL. 

No. 44 Green on 


SAFETY COUNCIL PATROL UNIVERSAL SAFETY 
WITH TITLE PATROLMAN OR CAPTAIN 
Per Dozen .00 


Lots of 25 Lots of 100 


SIGNAL FLAGS—12x18 Inches 


Red cotton bunting, white lettering, "SAFETY PATROL." 
Per dozen $6.00 Less than dozen $1.00 each 


Write for our Safety Patrol Circular 
OUR RECORD 57 YEARS 


AMERICAN BADGE COMPANY 


129 West Hubbard, corner La Salle, Chicago 10, Ill. 


25c each 
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Above: When a pupil jumped from a wall near his school 
in Arnold, Pennsylvania, and broke his leg, Junior Patrol 
members knew just what to do. While one boy went 
for the ambulance, others called the police and their 
teacher, held back older pupils who flocked to the scene. 
A P-TA mother was nearby to furnish pillows, blankets, 
comfort. In the picture: the scene is re-enacted by patro!s 
who participated in the incident. 


auto makers play down speed... 


The Board of 
Manufacturers 


Directors of the Automobile 


Association has unanimously 
recommended to member companies that they 
take no part in automobile racing or other com- 
petitive events involving tests of speed and that 
they refrain from suggesting speed in passenger 
car advertising or publicity. 

The Board voiced the desire of automobile 
manufacturers to “encourage owners and drivers 
to evaluate passenger cars in terms of useful 
power and ability to afford safe, reliable and 
comfortable transportation, rather than in terms 
ol capac ity for speed.” 

All volume producers of passenger automo- 
biles in the U. S. are represented in the Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Association. 

Che resolution stated that the Association and 
the members of the Board “share the public in- 
terest in increasing the safety of highway travel.” 

> The 


resolution read, “have directed their efforts for 


manufacturers of automobiles,” the 
many years toward developing and maintaining 
the performance characteristics of vehicles at 
levels consistent with highway conditions and 
the requirements of the using public.” 

Manufacturers can best serve the public by 
continuing these efforts, the document stated, 
“utilizing research and testing facilities, labora- 
tories and engineering proving grounds to con- 
duct tests under controlled and scientific condi- 
tions and standards.” 


The resolution recommended that membe1 


passenger car manufacturers: 
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1. Not participate in any public, competitive 
test of passenger cars involving or suggesting 
racing or speed, including acceleration tests. 

2. Not encourage or assist employes, dealers 
or others, or furnish financial, engineering, 
manufacturing, advertising or public relations 
assistance in connection with any such event, 
directly or indirectly. 


3. Not supply “pace cars” or “official cars” 
in connection with any such event. 

+. Not advertise or publicize any such event 
or the results thereof, or assist and encourage 
others to do so. 

}. Not advertise or publicize actual or com- 
parative capabilities of passenger cars for speed, 
or specific engine size, torque, horsepower 01 
ability to accelerate or perform, in any context 
that suggests speed. 


Above: Portland, Oregon, teens register for their all- 
school Portland Area Teen-Age Traffic Safe‘'y Conference, 
held last winter in the Multnomah Hotel, pick up kits con- 
taining informative materials keyed to special interests 
indicated on advanced registrations. 


N.S. C. restricts use of green cross... 
The Board of Directors of the National Safety 
Council has set up a new policy defining the 
legal use of the Green Cross and the Universal 
Safety emblems, both trademarks of the Na- 
tional Safety Council. 

N.S. C. members “in good standing”? may use 
the emblems provided the words, “Member. Na- 
tional Safety Council,” are printed under the 
emblem. 

The emblems may be used on letterheads 
only to signify membership in the Council, not 
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to imply that the Council approves or endorses 
any product or service. In addition, emblems 
may be used in safety work to signify an interest 
in accident prevention, achievements or educa- 
tional materials. 

This policy was established to affirm the 
Council’s ownership of the emblems and to pro- 
tect the public from illegal usage or false en- 
dorsements. These restrictions apply regardless 
of the color used to print the emblems. Permis- 
sions to use the emblem may be revoked or with- 
drawn by the Council at any time. 


N.S. C. membership policy set up... 
The National Safety Council’s Board of Di- 
rectors has established a Membership Dues and 
Policy Document, which for the first time re- 
cords all dues and membership policies in one 
place. 

In essence, few of the memberships were 
changed; they were merely catagorized into nine 
classifications. Under the first, Employee Safety, 
school bus membership dues were brought up to 
the level of Motor Transportation dues. 

The School category lists three specific mem- 
berships: college and university, school shop 
and school. These memberships are available 
for schools at all levels, elementary, secondary 
and higher education, and also to associations 
working in the school field. 

Memberships in any of the groups can be ob- 
tained by subscribing to Sarety EpucaTion 
Magazine, to School Shop units or to College 
and University units. 

The other membership categories are: insur- 
ance, trade and business association, labor or- 
ganization, professional safety service, local and 
state safety organizations, public service, sus- 
taining and honorary, and employee safety. 


scouts do a safe turn daily... 


Boy Scouts of America took President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower’s suggestion to help save lives and 
reduce injuries. For their 1958 national service 
project the Scouts’ motto will be “National 
Safety Good Turn—1958.” 

In a letter to the Boy Scouts Eisenhower said, 
‘. .. Encouraged by the splendid results of your 
Conservation Good Turn four years ago, | now 


urge you to adopt Safety as your service project 
for 1958. Through the concerted action of 
your members, and in cooperation with othe: 
organizations, you can alert the public to the 
urgent need for reducing the tragic toll of acci- 
dents.” 

Working closely with the National Safety 
Council, the Boy Scouts have prepared next 
year’s campaign against accidents. Their pro- 
gram will not only teach techniques of safety 
but also will encourage Scouts to take an active 
interest in safety organizations and projects in 


their communities 


safety kits ready in April... 


The new Operation Safety Youth Traffic Safety 
Activities Kit is available now from the National 
Safety Council. 

The 1957-58 kits include suggestions for solv- 
ing youth traffic problems, ideas for constructive 
youth activities, an adult advisor’s guide, sam- 
ples of Back-the-Attack lesson units, and the 
quarterly and monthly Operation Safety themes. 

In addition, adult civic groups can obtain in- 
formation for local youth group programs and 
means to enlist student aid for public officials. 
Copies of the kit can be obtained from either 
the School and College Division or Traffic and 
Transportation Department of the National 
Safety Council, 425 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


11, Ill. 


Above: Stafford J. Robinson, right, Chicago regional man- 
ager of Allstate Insurance Company, presents a $3,000 
Allstate Foundation check to Dr. David D. Henry, Uni- 
versity of I/linois president. The money will aid in All- 
state's university program of instruction for high school 
driving teachers. A. E. Florio, associate professor, left, 
looks on. 
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What About In-Service Training in Safety? (Continued from page 19) 


When the data of the annual summary is 
made available to the teacher, it should be ac- 
companied with specific suggestions for safety 
instruction if it is to be functional. 

On the basis of the facts revealed in the 
accident summary, which pin-points certain 
hazards, the use of experience charts would be 
a great help to the teacher in training the 
child to accept his share of the responsibility 
for his own safety and the safety of others. 
Each child needs to be alert to accident possi- 
bilities and to foresee the unfortunate results 
of careless behavior. 

Since many accidents occur when using play- 
ground apparatus, these experience charts 
should illustrate the correct and safe way to use 
a specific piece of equipment, such as the swing, 
the slide, or the jungle gym. A chart showing 
a picture or drawing at the top with safety 
suggestions below could be a most effective 
means for teaching habits and attitudes. This 
chart, made by the teacher, can serve as a 
model for the child to use in making his own 
chart. 


Many teachers are not aware of the use or 
values of the many pieces of playground ap- 
paratus. A bulletin to all teachers at the be- 
ginning of the school year should list the 
benefits to be derived from the use of different 
pieces of apparatus, along with safety sugges- 
tions applicable to each. These could be used 
in developing the experience charts. 

There is an imperative need for an educa- 
tional program to impress upon teachers and 
the P.T.A. Health and Safety Chairman that 
one’ of the greatest problems at present is in 
the schools, where the pupil population has out- 
grown the play area. A study designed to re- 
duce safety hazards on overcrowded play areas 
might include surveys of the following situa- 
tions: staggering recess periods; substituting 
less vigorous activities during free play periods; 
replacing pieces of apparatus with a type that 


Pittsburgh children for many, 
many years will remember the 
bravery of a safety patro/ who 
gave his life while on duty to 
save a child from being hit by 
an automobile. At right: the 
new John Minadeo Elementary 
School, named in the patrol's 
honor. 
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is safer and better adapted to the allotted space; 
re-surfacing of play areas where needed; en- 
forcing of stricter ground rules; and, last but 
After a 
study of accidents in the individual school, the 
teacher should plan with the students a cam- 
paign which would eliminate certain safety 


not least, closer teacher supervision. 


hazards and thus provide a safer school en- 
vironment. 


MRS. ELIZA E. CALLAS: 

An effective in-service safety education pro- 
gram should help teachers become aware of the 
dangers children encounter daily and of the 
importance of providing a positive program to 
help the pupil live with maximum safety for 
himself and his associates. 

An instructional safety program is dependent 
upon the teachers’ understanding: 

> The characteristics and needs of children 

as well as the dangers involved in home, 

school and community living. 

» The ability to identify readily and utilize 

opportunities for safety instruction within the 

areas of living significant to children. 

» The ability to utilize suitable materials and 

available resources. Many safety materials 

are free while films and filmstrips may be 
borrowed or rented at a nominal fee. 

The ability to evaluate the level of indi- 

vidual and group safety-consciousness in terms 

of behavior. 

Does the individual or group observe and 
practice safety rules and regulations appropri- 
ate for the immediate experience? Is this be- 
havior consistent with acceptable standards of 
safe living? 

In-service safety education should help teach- 
ers accept responsibility for safety instruction as 
an integral part of the curriculum® 











TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


The following publications are intended for 
the guidance of those responsible for the 
purchase of equipment to promote safety in 
the school. The coupon below will bring 
FREE to responsible school personnel any or 
all of those listed. 








1. Safety Patrol Equipment: Two-color brochure fea- 
tures safety patrol raincoats, school patrol emblems. 
Also shown are uniform caps, capes, patrol belts, 
badges, emblems, arm bands, patrol flags, etc. Con- 
ney Products Co. 

2. Safer Play: Bulletin 4-pages, describes and illus 
trates a new rubberized surface material that mini- 
mizes playground injuries. Called Saf-Pla, the material 
can be applied to blacktop, concrete, or smooth pene- 
tration pavements. United States Rubber Reclaiming 
Co., Inc. 

3. Athlete’s Foot Preventive: For use in school show- 
ers, this brochure describes an antiseptic solution of five 
beneficial mineral salts that prevents the growth of 
athlete’s foot fungus. Non-poisonous, refreshing, it 
toughens skin and protects feet according to manu- 
facturer. Onox, Inc. 

4. Playground Equipment: Catalog illustrates com- 
pany’s line of playground, swimming pool and dress- 
ing room equipment. Complete specifications given. 
American Playground Device Co. 

5. “Greetings and Salutations”: The social graces 
surrounding the custom of hand-shaking are presented 
through prose and picture in this booklet available, 
free of charge, to teachers, supervisors and leaders. 
The booklet was developed to help teen-agers and 
young adults gain poise and confidence through un- 
derstanding how, why and when to shake hands. 
Bristol-Myers Co. 

6. Hot Food and Liquid Carriers: Application of 
“Aervoid” stainless steel vacuum-insulated food con- 
tainers for mass feeding operations, storing and trans- 
porting hot food lunches for schools is described in 
this bulletin. Vacuum Can Co. 

7. “Parking Is Now Taught in the Classroom,” is the 
title of this 16mm sound film specifically designed to 
teach students the ABC’s of parking correctly. The 
film is available on a rental basis or can be bought. 
Bond Safety Projects. 
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Please send me more information on the items circled below 
2 4 

Name 

TUS ccccae 

Address . 


City 


State 


“Finger Proof” 


Your Doors with DOR-O-MATIC 


DOR-GARDS 








DOR-O-MATIC 


DOR-GARD 











Dor-GAkDs is the trade name for finger guards 
which protect against mashing or mangling of 
careless fingers and hands (especially children’s) 
in the closing space between doors and frames. 

There is no question of negligence . . . no lia- 
bility ... no drawn-out lawsuits... no settlements 
running into hundreds, thousands of dollars be- 
cause Dor-GARDs prevent accidents from happening. 

Works on ALL types of doors . . . long lasting 
vinyl... won’t crack . . . easy to install . . . noth- 
ing shows but the Dor-Garp. Designed and de- 
veloped by makers of the famous Dor-O-Maric 
INVISIBLE DorR-MAN automatic door operators 
and concealed in the floor Dor-O-Matic MANUAL 
Door CONTROLS. 


DOR-GARD 


Anchor Molding } 
{ 


Plastic 
DOR-GARD 


Door Jamb 


WRITE today for complete information on 
Dor-GARDs and name of dealer nearest to you. 


DOR-O-MATIO sis2% sre ne 


7372 West Wiison Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 
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“PARKING IS NOW 
TAUGHT IN THE CLASSROOM" 


A 16 mm _ sound 
film specifically 
designed to teach 
students the ABC's 
of parking cor- 
rectly. It does this 
simply and easily, 
with the result 
that many students 
are able to park 
in their first at- 
tempt. 

Some of the features portrayed in the film are: (1) a full 

classroom demonstration; (2) a complete street demonstration 

and (3) the proper use of a modern Portable Parking Board. 

Every driving instructor will appreciate a print of this easy- 

to-understand film for his school. Educators rate its teaching 

value highly 

16 mm Sound - $50.00 


(Running time 11 minutes) 
Also Available on a Rental Basis 


We are the distributor of the Parking Board 


BOND SAFETY PROJECTS 


Room 101, 542 Calle Santa Rosa Palm Springs, Cal. 








With Distinctive 
PATROL EMBLEM 


High Visibility YELLOW 
Rubber Raincoats with 
Matching Cape Cap. 
Completely Vulcanized 
and 100% Waterproof. 
Attractive Safety Patrol 
Emblem on Coats (as 
pictured) lends Dis- 
tinction and Authority. 
Sizes 12 to 20. 


@ PATROL SUPPLIES 
Patrol Badges, Belts, Arm- 
bands, Flags, Headwear, 
Footwear. 


@ CROSSING GUARD 
Raincoats, Stormcoats, Head 
wear. Belts and Badges. 





Samples on Request 


WRITE FOR SAFETY 
PATROL BROCHURE 


Lonney Freducts Lo. 


FOND DU LAC, WIS. 
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Project: Planning a Future 
Unmarred by Accidents 
Continued from page 9) 

Driver education teachers will have the op- 
portunity on Tuesday afternoon to travel to 
Evanston, Illinois, to watch the start of a stu- 
dent safety economy run at Evanston Township 
High School. Later, there will be a tour of the 
Northwestern Traffic Institute, located at North- 
western University, and a panel discussion, at 
the Institute, on the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the Aetna Drivotrainer and the mul- 
tiple car plan in driver education programs. 
rhere will be a buffet supper for driver edu- 
cators here, sure to be an invaluable opportunity 
to exchange ideas and meet colleagues. 

The role that closed circuit television can 
play in safety education will be discussed on 
Tuesday evening in a panel discussion session 
of safety education supervisors which will be 
held at the television studios at Evanston Town- 
ship High School. Such topics as the educa- 
tional implications of closed circuit television 
for education and the future of television safety 
education will be discussed, and a demonstration 
of television techniques in driver education will 
be of much interest to those who may see this 
new development in the future for their schools. 

College safety educators will explore the aca- 
demic phase of college safety on Tuesday after- 
noon, with a symposium on the role the college 
can play in safety preparation for the profes- 
sions and occupations. Specific subject areas 


to be studied will concern the responsibilities 


colleges must assume in safety preparation and 
the challenge of industrial safety. 

Even more valuable experiences are scheduled 
in Wednesday and Thursday sessions for school 
people at the National Safety Congress, but we 
will explore them further in the October issue 
of Sarety Epucation. Whatever your field of 
interest in safety, you can’t afford to miss being 
at the Morrison Hotel in Chicago on October 
21 through 25. Send your request for a reser- 
vation now to the School and College Division, 
National Safety Council, 425 No. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 





Want to read every word of what went on at 
the Campus Safety Conference? The complete 
transactions of the meeting, including all 
speeches and discussions of the meetings, are 
available from the National Safety Council. 
Write. for your copy to Daniel Webster, School 
and College Division, National Safety Council, 
425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago II, Ill. Single 
copies are $1.50 each, less 10 per cent discount 
to schools and colleges. Order by this number: 
429.50-7. 

















Parents WNT, go 
a WELL EQUIPPED 


Safety Patrol... 








That’s where we can help... 











Graubard’s Equipment is nationally known as the school 
safety patrol equipment “That Promotes Safety”. It does 
this by fulfilling both of the conditions essential to a really 
effective Safety Patrol. 


First, it gives each patrol member a definite sense of responsibility and a pride 
in doing his job well. 
Second, being “Standard Equipment” it is recognized by school children and 
motorists alike, assuring their respect and cooperation. 
Take the time to check your safety patrol today! Look over the many 
“standard” Safety Patrol Equipment items listed below and be sure 


your patrol members are properly uniformed and ready to perform 
the vital task of protecting your children, in all kinds of weather! . . 


Samples Submitted Upon Request Without Obligation 


SAFETY PATROI EQUIPMENT CHECK LIST 


Belts Raincoats Corporal Digbys 
Caps, Helmets Capes Tratticones 

Badges Caution Flags School Warning Signs 
Arm Brassards Merit Awards Trattic Control Signs 
Emblems Boots & Overshoes Other Items 


WRITE FOR OUR LATEST CATALOG 


 / Note New Address 
GRA OBARD S 236 High Street Newark 2, N. J. 
"America's Largest Safety Patrol Outfitters” 

















Don't turn yougpack... 


ee me 


Come to the See High School Driving Economy Run—closed circuit TV i 
safety and driver education—Northwestern Traffic Institut 
—hundreds of safety exhibits of equipment for use in yo 


National Safety Congress school safety program. 


School & College Sessions Hear about outstanding school safety programs that you mig 
adopt—nationally recognized safety educators tell of late 


safety developments in elementary schools, fire preventio 
and protection, physical education and recreation, shop 

October 21-25 and laboratories, school transportation, driver educatio 
campus safety and other subjects. 


Morrison Hotel lake in informal, group "buzz" sessions, panel discussions an 
t get-togethers, by telling of your experiences and problems 


. — Pare Consult with people who have faced similar situations 
Chicago, Illinois art Give ideas—get ideas! 


FILL OUT COUPON 
School & College Division, 


National Safety Council | 
425 N. Michigan Ave. ré ry 
Chicago II, Ill. 


Please send me full information about the School and College Sessions 
of the 1957 National Safety Congress and Exhibition, including pre- 
liminary program and hotel reservation form, and a free copy of the 
transactions of the 1956 School and College Sessions. 


Name Title 
School 
Address 


City & State 41 1.03—097 





